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EVEN IN TEXAS — where the fabulous is 


taken as commonplace—the Texas Eagle 
opens people’s eyes. Fleet new stream- 
liner of the Missouri Pacific and Texas & 
Pacific lines, it flashes through the South- 
west along the famous Sunshine Route. 


Now look at the next great step in railroading 





RAILROADS HAVE improved freight service 
with train radio communication, mechan- 
ized handling, better terminals. But the 
great advance is coming. It’s “Roller 
Freight”—freight trains on Timken bear- 
ings—the next great step in railroading! 





OUR RAILROADS have always distinguished 
themselves in national emergencies. 
And “Roller Freight” can strengthen our 
defense in this one. Because “Roller 
Freight” spends less time in the shop, 
and travels faster, it can increase the 
nation’s freight-hauling capacity. 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMK 


Why the eyes of Texas are on the Eagle 





PERFECT PLACE for a between-meals snack 
is the Eagle fountain bar. But save room 
for a famous “‘Silver Platter’? dinner 
later on. It’s served in a novel type diner 
that offers tables just for two in curved 
nooks along the wall. 


IN WINNING tomorrow’s freight business, 
“Roller Freight” can be the railroads’ 
top attraction. Timken bearings mean 
less damage to lading, the end of “hot 
box” delays, 90% fewer man hours re- 
quired for terminal inspection. 


HOW ABOUT COST? Complete assemblies 
of cartridge journal box and Timken 
bearings for freight cars cost 20% less 
than applications of five years ago. And 
they soon pay for themselves. Other 
products of the Timken Company: alloy 
steels and tubing, removable rock bits. 


Oe 





THERE'S PLENTY OF ROOM in this spacious 
bedroom for the whole family. And to 
help them sleep, the swift, smooth-riding 
Eagle rolls on Timken® roller bearings— 
the bearings that helped bring the stream- 
liner era to America’s railroads. 


REPAIR TIME is cut when Timken bear- 
ings are on the axles. “Roller Freight” 
saves fuel, too—has 88% less starting 
resistance. Car life is lengtheneé, high 
speed trucks made practical, winter cuts 
in freight tonnage eliminated. 


NOT JUST A BALL© NOT JUST A ROLLER I> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER > BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST -¢)— LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION ~})- 


Copr. 1951 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, O. 
Cable address: **TIMROSCO’’. 


EN Tapered Roller Bearings 
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HERE'S A PRACTICAL 
IDEA FOR CUTTING 
YOUR COOLING COSTS! 


“Special-purpose” is a term often used to describe 
industrial refrigeration needs. But does that mean you 
must have specially designed refrigeration equipment 
to meet such needs? 


Often you do not— as the four installations reported on 
this page prove. In every one, the “special-purpose” 
cooling is actually provided by a standard Frigidaire 
product. Result: substantial saving of money — and of 
time as well. 


Your Frigidaire representative is best able to help you 
take advantage of this practical idea for cutting your 
cooling costs. He is an expert who works with the most 
complete line of refrigeration and air conditioning 


equipment in the country. Here, a standard Frigidaire Ice Cream Cabinet does the work of an ex- 

pensive hydraulic press. By temporarily shrinking parts with. sub-zero 
cold, it makes fast, easy work of assemblies that could otherwise be com- 
pleted only under powerful pressures. 


So next time you have a refrigeration or air condition- 
ing problem, call your Frigidaire Dealer, Distributor or 
Factory Branch. Look for the name in Yellow Pages of 
Phone Book. Or write Frigidaire Division of General 















Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), 
Ontario. (And be sure to get Frigidaire’s free Refriger- 


ation Security Analysis of your present refrigeration 


costs and future needs.) Over 400 Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products for Offices 
Laboratories » Processing ¢ Precision Assembly » Storage ¢ Plant 
or discontinue models, without notice. Lunchrooms e¢ Medical Departments e¢ Water and Liquid Cooling 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, 





Heat and humidity can result in needless inven- Number of welds between cleaning or replace- 
tory damage or even losses of many types of ment of welding tips rose from 25 to 300 
Taw materials, parts and finished products. following the installation of a cooling system 
The Frigidaire Self-Contained Air Condition- for the welding machines shown here. Weld- 
ers shown here supply ideal protection for ing tips are cooled by coolant chilled in 


this motor storage room. standard Frigidaire Milk Cooler. 








High room temperatures softened polishing com- 
pound until it began to smear and slowupwork. 
The softened compound was used up faster, 
too. This problem was quickly and easily 
solved by storing the polishing compound 
in a standard Frigidaire Beverage Cooler. 
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Net paid circulation of 


U.S. News ¢ World Report 


averaged 448,385 
for the first six months of 1951 
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U.S. News « World Report 





is the only major weekly 
magazine which has doubled 


the circulation it had in 1945 


More useful to more readers 
More valuable to more advertisers 

















The March of the News 





Peace and war. The world seemed 
relatively peaceful last week .. . But 
there was little in the statements coming 
out of Washington to calm the nerves of 
a war-worried public . . . These people 
said these things: 

President Truman, on Russia’s inten- 
tions: “They are putting themselves in 
position where they can commit new 
acts of aggression.” 

Defense Secretary George Marshall, 
on the likelihood of World War III: “It 
is increasing.” 

Army Secretary Frank Pace, Jr., on 
when to expect it: “At any moment.” 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley, on talk of cut- 
ting the U.S. arms program: “It would 
invite disaster.” 

A Washington housewife: “I’m really 
getting scared!” 

It was clear Washington officials feared 
a post-Korea letdown . . . In their eager- 
ness to keep Congress warmed up to 
the defense program, they were making 
a lot of people mighty nervous. 


Snap, crackle. Few men in the U.S. 
Senate can scold in the same league 
with Senator Tom Connally, of Texas... 
Few men deliver the goods for the 
Democratic Administration with such 
diligence, either . . . Last week Tom 
Connally was in a scolding mood—and 
something new had been added . . . This 
time his wrath was aimed at the White 
House. 

The Senator from Texas made no ef- 
fort to conceal the fact that he was out 
of sorts when his Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee met to take up a new foreign-aid 
bill . .. And when William C. Foster of 
the Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion started talking about money for Asia, 
Chairman Connally let fly. 

“You fellows who spend all your time 
spending the Government’s money never 
think where .the revenue comes from,” 
he stormed . . . “I don’t agree with your 
philosophy . . . You want to take the 


money that is squeezed out of the tax- 
payers and go over to Asia and support 
some of those wobbly countries.” 

Connally apparently had decided it 
was time to start thinking, at least, about 
calling a halt . . . The United States,. he 
told the startled ECA Administrator, 
“can’t support the whole free world and 
remain solvent” . . . Asked about the 
Connally statement later, President Tru- 
man gave a short answer that amounted 
to a White House rebuke for the Senator 
who did as much as any one man in Con- 
gress to get the Marshall Plan started 
four years ago. 


Sign here. Tom Connally wasn’t the 
only one who found things not to his lik- 
ing in Washington last week . . . Pho- 
tographers at the White House snapped 
pictures of the President . . . From the 
looks of them, Harry Truman certainly 
had known happier days than the one 
on which he signed the new economic- 
controls law. 

Often a bill-signing ceremony at the 
White House is a festive affair . . . The 
President invites leaders of Congress 
and the Cabinet and presents to them, 
as souvenirs, the pens he uses to write 
the separate letters of his signature . . . 
While this is going on, he and his guests 
exchange mutual congratulations and 
smile real big for the photographer. 

Last week, when he got to the De- 
fense Production Act, Mr. Truman was 
in no mood for such a celebration . . . In 
the pictures of the bill-signing cere- 
mony, there was no trace of the familiar 
Truman grin . . . The corners of his 
mouth were drawn down in obvious dis- 
taste at the thought of the legislation be- 
fore him .. . It bore slight resemblance 
to the control power he wanted. 

Mr. Truman signed—but he didn’t like 
it . . . The new price control, he told 
Congress, “is like a bulldozer crashing 
aimlessly through existing pricing for- 
mulas, leaving havoc in its wake.” 
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As you know, meat animals are the source of many 
vital medicines. Every day these help save lives, re- 
store health, relieve pain and battle disease for millions 
of people—perhaps even you, or one of your family. 







Helping your doctor 





To help make them, the meat packing industry has 
elaborate facilities for saving important by-products. 
Great discoveries have come, already, from the re- 
search partnership between the meat industry and 
medicine. The search is on for even greater things. 






help you— 
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But only well established meat packers—the com- 
panies whose products you know so well—have the 
facilities to save and make available these by-products. 





‘K FOX 
Editor 


Price controls, possible rationing, etc., tend to divert 
meat into illegal channels, where there are no means of 
saving essential by-products; no facilities for research. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Members throughout the U. S. 
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A product the public never sees benefits everybody 


who makes, sells or uses gasoline and gasoline engines. 


Did you know that over 98 per cent of the 
gasoline sold for motor use today is im- 
proved with antiknock compound? And 
that, because of antiknock compound, 
gasoline generally averages about ten 
octane numbers higher in antiknock qual- 
ity than it otherwise would? 


Antiknock fluid offers petroleum re- 
finers a relatively inexpensive and con- 
venient way of stepping up the power of 
gasoline. So it is easy to think of its use 
entirely in terms of benefits to the petro- 
leum industry. However, the mixing of 
antiknock fluid with gasoline sets up a 
“chain reaction” which benefits vast num- 
bers of people right down the line. Among 
these are: 


The automobile manufacturer who can de- 
sign engines to take advantage of high 
octane gasoline and so give more power 
and better mileage. 


The car owner who enjoys the extra per- 
formance and economy of a high com- 
pression motor. 


The truck operator who can carry more 
goods at lower cost because the extra 
power of high compression engines im- 
proves the performance of his trucks. 


The armed forces who can pack more 
power into the engines that power tanks, 
self-propelled guns, military trucks and 
other vital equipment. 

The bus operator whose passenger-mile 
costs are reduced as engine efficiency is 
raised. 

The farmer whose tractor will do more 
work per gallon of fuel when it is equipped 
with a high compression engine designed 
for gasoline improved with antiknock 
fluid. 


The airline operator whose engines re- 
quire gasoline of extremely high octane 
number for satisfactory operation. (Avia- 
tion gasoline contains greater amounts of 
antiknock fluid than is usual in automo- 
tive gasoline.) 

Thus, a product which most people never 
see benefits almost everybody. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the widespread use of anti- 
knock fluid is one of the basic reasons 
why two gallons of today’s gasoline will 
do the work of three gallons 
of 1925 gasoline—yet the price 
per gallon, excluding taxes, 
is about the same. 





ETHYL CORPORATION, New York 17, N.Y. 
Makers of “ETHYL" antiknock compound 
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There is no reason to go on another buying spree, to rush out on a new 
scramble for goods in fear that changed price control will spiral prices up. 

New_cars soon may be priced 10 per cent higher. Old cars, however, are 
just as likely to bring bigger trade-in allowances. Cars are not scarce. 

Appliances will not continue to sell at big discounts. Refrigerators, 
i probably, soon, will be selling at list prices. Freezers, vacuum cleaners and 
other appliances will, too. But sharp rises in listed prices aren't likely. 
— | New-house prices will hold high. They are unlikely to rise much. Old 
houses often will continue to be the best buys. Building costs certainly are 
| not to fall much, but they probably will not rise much, either. 














Scare talks by officials, alarms sounded of big new inflation ahead, all 
has a strong political undertone. It's part of the maneuvering for 1952. 


Rents will rise in some places, it is true. Food costs, in weeks just ahead, 
probably will be a trifle higher because of the season. 

Meats, however, are to be a bit cheaper by October or November. Pork may 
be on the bargain counter as marketings rise. Beef soon will reflect a big run 
of cattle from the ranges. Poultry is to be abundant. Bread price seems stable. 
Dairy products usually rise at this season, then ease. 

Clothing products made of cotton are very unlikely to rise in price. Cotton 
is to be much cheaper in months ahead. Woolens will be expensive, but there will 
7 be resistance to still higher prices. Shoe prices are lower. 

The family budget, in other words, is unlikely to be blown open by any new 
inflation now in sight. Outlook rather is for quite a high degree of price sta- 
bility, provided labor unions are reasonable in wage demands. 

















What of war threats? Won't they start scare buying again? Odds are much 
against it. Chances are that the war-scare period is fading for a time. 

War season is right at hand, if there's to be war. All is quiet. 

Korea? Armistice talks drag, but bigger war is unlikely. Iran? That sit- 
a uation is quieting. Yugoslavia? No real sign of a Russian move any time soon. 
Germany? quiet, too. Indo-China? Nothing much stirring. 

Russia is working the peace game. She may work peace as hard as she had 
worked war threats. Peace offensive, started, may be prolonged. That's why the 
scare technique, worked overtime by high U.S. officials, may be the wrong one. 
Idea is that the American people will insist upon being weak in a military way 
unless whipped up, kept in a state of fright and alarm. It's to be difficult to 
keep people frightened year after year if no big war comes. 

Armament, instead, will have to be sold as a normal cost, for safety over 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


the long pull, not as a flash operation related to imminent war. 


RATT 


Cease-fire will be arranged, sooner or later, in Korea. 
Armistice, however, when it comes will not be real peace. 
Armed truce, after fighting, will pin down large American forces; will | 





make necessary an effort to train more South Koreans’ for the defense job. 

Cease-fire will leave Korea divided. Communists will keep their control in 
the North. Non-Communists will hold the South. Both sides will be back about 
where they started in June, 1950, sadder and maybe a bit wiser. 





wallabies. 


Drafting will go ahead regardless of Korea. Draft quotas will rise. 

Draft calls, monthly, at 15,000 of late, will be 35,000 in August and go to 
41,000 in October. A rise to 65,000 monthly is in prospect. 

Draft trend in 1952 will continue upward to maintain a 3.5-million-man 
armed force. Calls, by 1953, will approach 100,000 a month. 

Youth are to discover that an end to fighting will not mean an end to the 3 
prospect of 2 years of military service for those physically qualified. Draft 
boards, with little to do in recent months, face increased work in the months 
ahead as men in service complete their enlistments in rising numbers. 

















UMI, universal service, appears rather distant for actual use. 

Draft, basically, will remain the recruiter. Draft quotas, as they now are i 
set, will permit most youths to enter school this autumn. Once enrolled, defer- § ( 
ment will apply for the full school year. Colleges won't be hurt much during 
the year ahead. They can start worrying about the 1952-53 year. 

Intelligence test, for draft deferring, did not go well. Testers had looked 
for 800,000 to take exams. Fewer than 350,000 did. College students, where ex- 
amined, turned out to be just about as smart as expected. The point was that 
most students appeared ready to take their chances. with draft boards. 














Peace prospect, easing of tensions, has its political effects. 
Political maneuvering, before long, is likely to take over from threat of 
war as a No. 1 subject of popular interest. Search is for a President. 





Truman intent, as of now, is not to run. Truman decision, however, cannot 
be admitted without ending Truman power to name the Democratic nominee. White 
House will aim to continue to keep the country guessing. 

Eisenhower, actually, holds the key to the Presidency. A word from him and 
he could be far on the road toward nomination by either party. Nominated, he 
would seem assured of election either as a Democrat or a Republican. It is a 
strange case of the voting public yearning for a trusted leader. 














As matters stand, 11 months before nominating conventions: 

Eisenhower very probably is to be available, as a Republican. 

Eisenhower's chance of Republican nomination seems about 50-50. 

Truman will be satisfied with 7 years, 9 months in the White House. The 
Truman strategy revolves around Eisenhower. If Republicans do not take hin, 
Truman thought is that the Democrats will, provided Eisenhower would accept. If 
Eisenhower would not accept, or if Republicans nominate him, then Truman choice 
for a successor is Fred Vinson, Chief Justice of U.S. 

You get the outline of White House political strategy on page 15. 
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| Q How many homes in America 
serve beer? 




























| #* About two out of $ 
| every three homes 

| serve America’s beverage 
of moderation—according to a | 
nation-wide Crossley survey. 


Survey figures show that 62.2 per cent of all U.S. families 
buy beer or ale for home consumption. This is but one 
measure of the social acceptance of America’s beverage of 
moderation—one indication of how much beer and ale are 
a part of this nation’s home life. 





More about the social, economic and historical role of 
beer is presented in “Beer and Brewing in America.” For 
a free copy write to United States Brewers Foundation, 
21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 1862 *% 


"One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 85% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 





















Russians Swarm in Africa... Army Threatens Break 
With the Air Force...Gen. Bradley to Europe in ‘52? 


A procession of topflight politicians 
is passing through the Eisenhower 
headquarters, high-pressuring the 
point that the General must clear up 
his political status before or not long 
after Jan. 1, 1952. A combination of 
pressure from politicians and pres- 
sure of his job of trying to organize a 
defense for Europe has put Eisen- 
hower to bed twice in recent weeks. 


xk * 


James Farley, former Postmaster 
General and important Democratic 
leader, was a bit miffed when Gen- 
eral Eisenhower had three French 
generals present all during the lunch- 
eon in which Mr. Farley had hoped 
to talk politics. A Republican busi- 
nessman, on the other hand, found 
the General in a mood to talk of po- 
litical conditions back home. 


x* xk 


Senator Wayne Morse (Rep.), of 
Oregon, and Senator James Duff 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, are Senate 
leaders in the move to nominate Gen- 
eral Eisenhower as head of the 1952 
Republican ticket. Senator Morse is 
an original Eisenhower man. 


KOR * 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, still is No. 1 on 
the list of successors to Eisenhower as 
Supreme Commander in Europe, if 
Eisenhower comes home in 1952. 


xk * 


Some of the White House group are 
beginning to express first thoughts 
that maybe, after all, Mr. Truman 
will not be a candidate. 


xk * 


When Gen. Douglas MacArthur re- 
ferred to the possibility of “reprisals” 
against him he had in mind a press- 
conference statement by President 
Truman on April 26 when the Presi- 
dent said that he did have strings on 
MacArthur but did not intend to pull 
them. Mr. Truman has power to cut 
off the General’s retirement pay. 


Whispers 


William Boyle, Chairman of . the 
Democratic National Committee, is 
being shot at by big guns of his own 
party in the Senate. Mr. Boyle, who 
came up with Mr. Truman through 
the ranks of the Pendergast machine 
in Kansas City, uses political methods 
many in the party seem not to like. 


* Wok 


President Truman’s invitation to la- 
bor leaders in a public statement to 
“come and get it” in the form of a 
big new round of wage increases is 
part of a strategy to encourage a new 
spiral of wage-price rises for which 
Republicans in Congress can be 
blamed in 1952. 


xk * 


Joseph Stalin’s peace offensive has 
top U.S. military men really worried. 
If Stalin pushes “peace” for the next 
5 years as hard as he has pushed war 
threats in the last 5, the military 
worry is that it will be difficult to 
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keep people in a mood to make sae, 
rifices for big rearmament. 


ans Ad 





ket | 


War alarms, sounded almost daily by 
high officials, are part of a planned 
propaganda offensive designed by th 
Government’s propaganda experts 
The catch in the campaign is that i 
“war” is cried almost daily and bi 
war does not come that day, the effect 
on public opinion may boomeran{ 
after a few more months. 





xk k * 4 






Mao Tse-tung, China’s Communist 
leader, cannot balk at any order 
from the Kremlin directing an armis- 
tice deal in Korea. The Chinese are 
wholly dependent upon Russian arm; 
to wage war. 


x * * 


Russian strategy once again is put-) 
ting main emphasis upon stirring in-} 
ternal trouble in the more backward 
areas of the world. In Addis Ababa, 
capital of Ethiopia, as one example} 
the Russian Embassy staff is ex-} 
panded to 220, and in other parts of 
Africa Russians are busy building 
trouble for the West. 


xk * 7 


Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Staff Chie! 
of the Air Force, has a threatened re- 
volt on his hands over Air Force pd 
icy in development and use of tactical 
air power for use in co-operation 
with ground troops. Army officials 
are getting set to insist that they be 
provided with their own air force if 
the present independent force te 
fuses to give greater weight to Amy 

ideas of air-ground co-operation. ? 


x kk 


Carl Vinson, head of the Hous 
Armed Services Committee, has in- 
formed military men that they can 
use their own judgment on whether 
or not to answer Committee questions 
related to secret ittformation, owing 
to the tendency of Committee mem 
bers to “leak” whatever they heat. 
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Youll agree with the Food Business 


that Stainless Steel is good Business 


OOD processing and packing is an art and 
science in which the United States leads the 


‘rest of the world by the proverbial country mile. 


It means something, therefore, that U. S. canners, 
packers and bottlers predominantly use equip- 
ment made of stainless steel. 


It means that, as good businessmen, they’ve 
found that stainless steel best protects flavor and 
purity, makes cleaning easier and less costly, and 
gives longer service life with less maintenance. 
Stainless does these things best because no other 
commercially available metal is as strong and as 
resistant to corrosion, heat and wear, taking all 
these virtues together. 


Consequently, in a national emergency, the time- 
tested stainless steel—Allegheny Metal—is more 
than ever “good business”? for many highly 
essential applications. Less essential uses have to 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


wad 3388 


give way to jet engines, aircraft and marine 
equipment, transportation, food, dairy, chemical 
plant and refinery uses, etc. But we’re continuing 
to spend many millions of dollars to expand our 
already multiplied production, and we offer every 
assistance to fabricators to make the supply of 
stainless steel go as far as possible. 


* * * * * 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engi- 
neering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum, the nation’s leading producer 
of stainless steel in all forms. Branch Offices are 
located in principal cities, coast to coast, and 
Warehouse Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel 
are carried by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc. plants. @ For any assistance, write or call 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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“GETAWAY” TEST. Charles Kerlee snaps engi- 
neers as they check “breakaway” response of 
new high-compression engines. When that 
Plymouth Cranbrook starts forward, the tape 
records electronically how far the car moves 
in each 1/30th of a second. Tests like this 
lead to superior performance in all Chrysler- 
made engines, from the great new Chrysler 
180-hp. FirePower to the 97-hp. Plymouth 
engine, with high 7.0 to 1 compression ratio, 


A 

NEW ENGINE MAKES HISTORY. Cutaway view of 
the greatest engine development in 27 years— 
the new 180-hp. FirePower, introduced on 
Chrysler’s New Yorkers and Imperials. It is 
the most powerful and efficient production 
car engine in America — another proof that 
“you get the good new things in Chrysler-built 
cars.” FirePower, like every engine Chrysler 
Corporation builds, runs brilliantly on regular 
gasoline. In Kerlee’s photograph, development 
engineer Philip M. Rothwell points to one 
secret of FirePower performance —a dome- 
shaped combustion chamber that squeezes 
more power from gasoline. 


FirePower has what engineers call a high 
Mechanical Octane Rating advantage. It marks 
a new high point in engine research and de- 
velopment which began with the first Chrysler 
high-compression engine back in 1924. Other 
recent engine advances are ready in today’s 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. 
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DEVELOPED MORE EFFICIENT CAR ENGINES 


The engineering story behind 
high-compression power plants that squeeze 
more power and performance from fuel 


Charles Kerlee, who gained fame as an official U. S. Navy 
photographer in World War II, brings you this picture 
story of great new engines that give such brilliant per- 
formance in the new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler cars. 
Kerlee visited laboratories and test garages . . . went 
into the desert with test drivers . . . to dig into the rea- 
sons why Chrysler-built engines offer you so much value. 
The — is an inside look at a maker of modern cars ; 
which so much of American li : hae é vif! 
Be nany that is filling ct eee ee a NINE GAS TANKS! Kerlee pictured laboratory technician 
: Mark Eaton (right) during a unique test that shows 
how to make engines use fuel more efficiently. Each of 
the nine gas tanks in that DeSoto feeds gasoline to 
the engine at certain speeds, while electronic machines 
record the amount used. This helps engineers improve 
carburetors to give efficient, economical performance at 
speeds most people drive. 








< A 
NEVER A STALL. A New Jersey summer DEFYING THE DESERT. Deep in the Mojave 


storm provided an extreme test of that Desert of California (temperature 115), 
Dodge’s splash-proof ignition system — these test cars travel at punishing high 
with Kerlee on hand to picture it. The speeds, to make sure Chrysler-built engines 
engine kept purring without a miss... will give superior performance under the 
will start promptly even after long park- worst conditions. Later, the cars undergo 
ing in rain and dampness. All Plymouth, 35 below zero temperatures in Minnesota 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars have ... climb Colorado mountains to prove 
special electrical systems, armored against their power. Laboratory endurance tests 


moisture, splashing and bad weather. put engines through grueling non-stop runs 
equaling 100,000 high-speed miles. 


CHRYSLER CORPOR ATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, 
DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines © Oilite Powdered Metal Products © Mopar Parts & Accessories Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration «  Cycleweld 





FAIRBANKS- MORSE 
Opposed-Fiston Diesel Locomotives 


More and more often you'll see a Fairbanks-Morse loco- Morse Opposed-Piston Diesel engines have fewer mov- 
motive at the “head end” of all classes of trains—from ing parts—fewer parts to wear out and replace. They 
heaviest duty freight to de luxe high-speed streamliner. have a background of development and use totaling 


The reasons for this increasing acceptance are many over 5,000,000 hp. They have a future in the railroad 
.-. but high among them are the Opposed-Piston engines | world even more promising than their impressive past. 
that power all Fairbanks-Morse locomotives. Fairbanks- Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE, DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES + PUMPS + SCALES 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + RAIL CARS + FARM MACHINERY 
HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
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Political destiny is closing in 
on two men—General Eisen- 
hower and Chief Justice Vinson. 
As Truman plans 1952 strategy: 

Republican Taft vs. Democrat 
Eisenhower is one formula. Re- 
publican Eisenhower vs. Demo- 
crat Vinson is another. 

Truman himself wants to get 
out. The political future of Vin- 
son and Eisenhower is wrapped 
up in his retirement plans. 


President Truman is decided upon 
the broad political strategy that he 
will follow in 1952. This strategy re- 
volves around two men, other than 
the President himself—Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower and Chief Justice Fred 
Vinson. 

Mr. Truman, as of now, intends to re- 
tire on Jan. 20, 1953, after 7 years, 9 
months and a few days in the Presidency. 
Another term would extend his service to 
11 years and 9 months, just short of the 
12 years, 2 months and three weeks 
served by the late President Roosevelt. 
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‘STILL SUBJECT TO DRAFT’ 
. or so they hope 
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Vinson—Eisenhower: 


ONE OF THESE TWO 
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THE PRESIDENT 
. after Jan. 20, 1953? 


Political ...vves that flow from a de- 
cision not to seek re-election will be domi- 
nated by action of the Republican Party. 
Republicans meet July 7, 1952, and will 
be first to nominate. This fact is basic in 
the Truman strategy. 

If Robert Taft is the Republican 
nominee, Mr. Truman will be tempted to 
run again himself. The President knows, 
however, that the campaign would be 
extremely bitter and that the country 
would be left badly divided regardless 
of the winner. His desire is to avoid that 
sort of division if possible. 

If it’s Taft for the Republicans, then 
it is to be Eisenhower for the Demo- 
crats if Mr. Truman can manage that 
result. The President apparently is con- 
fident he can, with the argument that a 
Taft victory would challenge the Eisen- 
hower viewpoint on foreign policy. 

If Eisenhower, however, is passed 
over by Republicans and is unwilling to 
be considered for the Democratic nomi- 
nation, then the Truman strategy calls 
for Fred Vinson to make the run for the 
Democrats. The Chief Justice could hold 
the two wings of the Democratic Party 
together and would be given a 50-50 
chance to win against Taft. 





IN ‘52? 


Truman Ready to Back Judge or General 


If it’s Eisenhower for the Republicans, 
it’s still Vinson for the Democrats in the 
Truman thinking. The chance of success 
for the Chief Justice as a candidate 
would not be regarded as bright against 
the General. Mr. Vinson, in effect, would 
be chosen to serve as custodian for the 
Democratic Party, seeking to heal its 
internal divisions and to build for a 
comeback in 1956. 

The President’s strategy, as of now, 
aims at this result: 

A chance for Mr. Truman himself 
to retire, leaving the Presidency in 
the hands of a man whose concepts 
of policies related to peace coincide 
with those of the President himself. 

A Taft-vs.-Eisenhower race, if Re- 
publicans elect to fight on the for- 
éign-policy issue and if the General 
would accept a Democratic draft. 

A Taft-vs.-Vinson race, “if Re- 
publicans do not take Eisenhower 
and if Eisenhower is not available 
for Democrats. 

An Eisenhower-vs.-Vinson race, if 
Republicans choose Eisenhower as 
the one man sure to win and to give 
the party a chance to came back to 
power. 

All political maneuvering at this point 
revolves around the General. Mr. Tru- 
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‘THE SITUATION IS FLUID‘ 
. until he speaks 
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MR. TRUMAN WITH THE CHIEF JUSTICE 
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. « « Vinson may have changed his role by 1952 


man would feel that his own foreign 
policies were safe in the hands of General 
Eisenhower, whether as a Democrat or as 
a Republican. The Republicans, divided 
on foreign policy, might decide to go 
along with the Eisenhower viewpoint in 
foreign affairs to get a sure winner and 
to get a conservative viewpoint on do- 
mestic policy. 

The exact position of General Eisen- 
hower himself remains uncertain. 

The General, in private expressions, 
has made it clear that he considers him- 
self a Republican. He comes from a fam- 
ily of active Republicans. Yet he is re- 
ported from more than one source to have 
indicated that he would feel impelled to 


take an active part in opposition if the 
more nationalistic wing of the Republican 
Party named its man for President in 
1952. The General, obviously, is not a 
Taft man. Whether he would run as a 
Democrat under any circumstances is un- 
known at this time. 

There is some doubt, too, about the 
attitude of General Eisenhower toward 
a Republican nomination. This doubt 
is based upon a letter written in Janu- 
ary, 1948. On January 22 of that year, 
the General wrote to Leonard V. Finder, 
publisher of the Manchester Union- 
Leader: 

“It is my conviction that the necessary 
and wise subordination of the military 
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MR. TRUMAN WITH THE GENERAL 
. - . Eisenhower may have changed his mind since 1949 
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to civil power will be best sustained 
and our people will have greater conf. J 
dence that it is so sustained when life.) 
long professional soldiers, in the ab. 
sence of some obvious and Overriding 
reason, abstain from seeking high polit. 
cal office.” 

Yet, tempering his conclusion, Eisep.|7 
hower said he did not wish to violate}, 
the concept of duty to country, “which 
calls upon every good citizen to place 
no limitations upon his readiness ty 
serve in any designated capacity.” 

At the time this letter was written, | 
slate of Eisenhower delegates was about 
to be entered in the New Hampshire 
Republican primary. 

In 1948, General Eisenhower, if he} 
had given the word, could have had the| 
Democratic nomination. Party leaders} 
were looking for someone other than! 
Truman to head the ticket. The General | 
in that year assured Mr. Truman he| 
would not seek or accept that nomina. | 
tion. Mr. Truman knows the self-denial | 
that went into the 1948 Eisenhower? 
decision not to cut in on the President} 
when to do so might well have led) 
Eisenhower himself to the Presidency 
In that year, the General did not fee 7 














it wise for the American people to | 


choose as President a man known to 
them only as a military leader. 

Since 1948, General Eisenhower has 
had other experience than as a soldier. § 
He has served as president of Columbia f 
University. His views have been ex- 
pressed publicly on a wide variety of 
subjects. He has lived the life of a pri- f 
vate citizen. Back in uniform, he serves |) 
now more as a diplomat and _ politician F 
than as a soldier. - 

Earlier commitments that bound “Ike’ # 
in 1948 do not bind today. 

On Aug. 2, 1951, in a press confer 
ence, Mr. Truman was asked how long 
it would be necessary for General Eisen- § 
hower to be on the job in Europe. The f 
President replied that, if the reporter 
was referring to 1952, he did not think 
the job in Europe would interfere if the f 
General was in that frame of mind. After 
a pause, Mr. Truman added that Generil 
Eisenhower, under any conditions, woull f 
put duty to his country first. l 

Earlier, on July 7, in another press cou- fF 
ference, a reporter reminded the Pres: 
dent that on Dec. 22, 1949, he had said: 
“General Eisenhower has said that lhe f 
was not a candidate. I think his word is J 
good; it always has been.” Mr. Trumat ff 
answered that the reference had been ff 
to a talk he had with the General in 1949 Ff 
when Eisenhower was chairman of the FF 
Joint Chiefs. of Staff. He added that he ff 
had not talked politics with Eisenhowet § 
since 1949 and did not know what his 
politics are. The President then was asked § 
if he would accept Eisenhower's resign 
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tion if the General should run for the 
Presidency. Mr. Truman replied that he 
will answer that question when the Gen- 
eral asks permission to resign. 

The President, during a period of re- 
peated questioning, has shown good will 
to the man who can have Mr. Truman’s 
job after 1952 almost for the asking. 

On one or two occasions, however, 
President Truman has made: sly refer- 
ences that may have been designed to 
throw questioners off the track. On June 
7, Mr. Truman was asked what he 
thought of a suggestion by Senator Paul 
Douglas (Dem.), of Illinois, that Eisen- 
hower be nominated by both parties in 
1952 in the interest of national unity. 
The President asked: With Senator Doug- 
las as Vice President? On May 24, Mr. 
Truman was reminded that Democrats 
have their eye on a General other than 
MacArthur. The President responded that 
he'd heard something about it. He re- 
called there was something like that go- 
ing on in 1948. The implication was that 
Mr. Truman was thinking of 1952 in 
terms of 1948, when he was a candidate 
himself. 

Actually, President Truman’s mind is 
set on retiring at the end of this term. 
He will be 68 then. He is aware he has 
lost control of Congress, and is tired of 
the bickering that results. However blunt 
and stubborn he may be when occasion 
seems to demand, Mr. Truman does not 
like ill will. By nature, he is a pleasant 
and neighborly man. 

Mrs. Truman is just a year younger 
than the President. She is tired, too. She 
does not like the social strain of Wash- 
ington, which tends to put a first lady al- 
ways on display, before persons often 
curious and sometimes unfriendly. She 
would like to settle down in the comfort- 
able atmosphere of Independence, Mo., 
and her weekly bridge club for a few 
years of quiet, peaceful living. 

Thus, President Truman finds the pres- 
sure from his family more subtle, more 
compelling than that from the _politi- 
cians. 

One desire has dominated all others 
in the President’s mind ever since World 
War II. This has been to win the peace 
and to prevent the outbreak of World 
War III. He is convinced that through 
its present foreign policy this country is 
on the road to a stable peace. The Pres- 
ident, looking ahead to retirement, 
would feel that his policies, which he 
regards as directed toward peace, were 
safe in the hands of General Eisenhow- 
er, either as Democrat or as Republican. 
In Chief Justice Fred Vinson he sees the 
man he would personally prefer above 
all others as a successor, if that succes- 
sion could be arranged. The President's 
plans for the future are built around 
these two—Eisenhower and Vinson. 
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LIFE IN THE HOME TOWN IS LEISURELY 
. old friends, weekly bridge games, privacy 
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LIFE IN THE CAPITAL IS HECTIC 


. social strains, hard work, constant publicity 
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Business is good—but the tax 
collector's business is even bet- 
ter. Taxes are rising faster than 
earnings. 

For many firms, two of every 
three profit dollars go to Govern- 
ment. Income tax on dividends 
takes a bite of what's left. 

As things stand, companies 
are lucky to hold their own after 
taxes, no matter how much their 
volume of earnings grows. 


The profits that corporations and 
their stockholders enjoy after paying 
their taxes are on the way down. 
Profit declines for some of the big 
companies are proving drastic. 

Business, in most lines, is still good. 
That’s true, even though there has been 
a lull in consumer demand in recent 
weeks. Sales of many companies, count- 
ing sales to Government, are setting new 
records. Production is holding high. On 
the surface, things look rosy. 

The big hitch in this picture is that 
corporations, many of them, are having 
to pay more money to the tax collector 
out of their profits than they are able to 
keep for themselves. It is not unusual 
now for governments—federal, State and 
local—to take two dollars for every dollar 
that they leave to the company and its 
stockholders. 

Then the stockholder, on the dividends 
he gets, has to pay personal taxes. Fed- 
eral rates alone go as high as 91 per 
cent on personal income. In the end, the 
Government comes off with the big 
share ot whatever profits corporations 
mav earn. 

And the worst is yet to come. Federal 
taxes already have been raised twice 
on corporate income and once on per- 
sonal income since war started in Korea. 
They will be raised again before this 
year is over. 

Even now, before the new raise in 
taxes, corporations are finding that they 
are having to work principally for the 
Government. 

Take General Motors as an example 
of what is happening. A year ago, GM’s 
net profits reached levels that caused a 
sensation. Now, all of a sudden, its 
earnings are down to just a little over 
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WHY PROFITS ARE GOING DOWN 


Taxes, Costs, Controls, Conversion Take Toll 


half what they were. GM’s margin has 
been squeezed by higher costs. 

Production cutbacks have hurt, too. 
But the main trouble is that its taxes 
have jumped from 41.9 per cent to 
63.8 per cent of total profits. That’s 
for the second quarter of 1951, as com- 
pared with the same period of last 
year. 

GM, in effect, is having to work nearly 
four days out of a six-day week to pay 
the tax collector. 

Last year, GM and its owners were 
the principal beneficiaries of the profits. 
The company kept, for business uses and 
dividends, $1.39 for every dollar it paid 
to government. Now, government gets 
$1.76 for every dollar that stays with 
the company or its stockholders. 

In GM, as in many of the big com- 
panies, the tax collector has taken over 
a majority interest. 

Bethlehem Steel is in much the same 
situation. Its profits, before taxes, were 
10 million dollars larger in the recent 
quarter than in the same period of 1950. 
Still, once the tax collector takes his cut, 


the company will find itself with a profit 
decline of 8 million dollars. 

Governments—federal, State and local 
—get $1.77 for each dollar of Bethlehem 
profit that remains with the company and 
its owners. A year ago, before the latest 
siege of tax increases, Bethlehem was 
able to keep $1.32 for every dollar it paid 
to government. Here, again, the majority 
share of profits has shifted to the tax 
collector. 

What has happened to GM and Beth- 
lehem has happened to many others. 

Republic Steel, in the first half of this 
year, wrote off 69 cents out of every 
profit dollar to pay its taxes. A year 
earlier, taxes took 45 cents out of the dol- 
lar of profit. 

General Electric did a big business in 
the first six months of 1951, and ran its 
profits up 55 per cent above what they 
were a year earlier. That was before Gov- 
ernment took its cut. Taxes on G-E’s 
profit were 139 per cent above last year. 
What the company and its owners 
realized out of the big 1951 profits was 
9 per cent below 1950. 
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G-E, in the recent half, wound up 
with a one-third interest in the profits it 
had earned. The remaining two thirds 
was written off for taxes. 

Some industries are faring better than 
the examples given here. Oil companies, 
for instance, get a special break on their 
income taxes, because of allowance for 
depletion of their oil reserves. 

Phillips Petroleum, in the second 
quarter of this year, laid aside 32.8 per 
cent of earnings for taxes. Here is a case 
where the company and its owners still 
manage to keep $2 for every $1 that goes 
to Government. Phillips’ net, after taxes, 
was up 34 per cent. 

Standard Oil of California is keeping 
profits in a rising trend. It showed a 
gain, after taxes, from 35.5 to 46.5 mil- 
lion dollars. 

But the majority of big companies, less 
fortunate than these, are finding that 
big sales volume and big earnings, be- 
fore taxes, are not enough to keep them 
even with last year. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. in- 
creased its sales 33 percent over the 
first half of last year; yet its net profit, 
after taxes, fell behind. 

General Mills showed a 10 per cent 
gain in sales in the fiscal year that ended 
May 31, but it wound up with a drop of 
13 per cent in after-tax profit. 

Monsanto Chemical had a 36 per cent 
rise in sales. Still, its net profit was only 


slightly above that of the first half - of 
1950. 

Nash-Kelvinator, in the second quarter, 
showed a sales decline of 19 per cent, and 
its net profit was down to less than a 
third of what it was in the same period 
of 1950. 

The typical large corporation finds it- 
self on a treadmill. It may be producing 
more, selling more and earning more than 
ever before. But the chances are that its 
taxes are rising faster than its earnings. 
It will be lucky to maintain its profit posi- 
tion, after taxes, no matter how rapidly its 
volume of business may be growing. 

The profit dollar has become the 
object of a kind of free-for-all. 

State Governments, in years since 
World War II, have moved in for a 
bigger slice of profits. 

The Federal Government finds in cor- 
porate profits the biggest and easiest 
pickings to get the dollars it needs for 
higher and higher monthly bills. Govern- 
ment has a big and rising stake in the 
profits of corporations. Any major drop 
in those profits would be a real blow to 
the U.S. Treasury. 

Corporate troubles do not stop with 
the tax take. Labor unions are demand- 
ing a larger and larger share of the in- 
come dollar that corporations take in be- 
fore taxes. Some companies have been 
pinched by price controls. Material costs 
have gone up. Converting to defense 
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business has been costly. In some lines, 
the recent slump in consumer demand 
has hurt. So it is not every company that 
has been able to show a rise in before- 
tax profits. 

The big tax bite, however, is the thing 
that has done the real damage to profits 
of the average corporation. Official fig- 
ures, seasonally adjusted, show the trend. 

U.S. corporations, in the first six 
months of this year, earned the biggest 
profits in history. The annual rate of 
earnings in that period hit 50.1 billion 
dollars, against 48 billion in the preced- 
ing half year. 

But, while profits were going up 2.1 
billion dollars, taxes on those profits 
jumped 6 billion dollars. Result was that 
U.S. corporations had to write off a 
whopping 27.5 billion dollars to satisfy 
federal and State tax collectors. 

So corporations, despite their big prof- 
its, had less money to show for their ef- 
forts than in the preceding six-month 
period. Profits, after taxes, declined by 
3.9 billion dollars. Corporations and their 
stockholders begin to realize what it 
means to work most of their time for 
government. 

Having written off, on an annual-rate 
basis, 27.5 billion dollars for taxes, cor- 
porations had 22.6 billion left to work 
with. In the preceding six months, they 
had 26.5 billion left after taxes. Some- 
thing had to give. 

Many companies had to take another 


‘look at spending plans for 1951. For their 


own business uses, they earmarked 13.5 
billion dollars. That was 2.8 billion less 
than in the preceding six months. Indus- 
try took this cut at a time when it was 
trying to finance the biggest program of 
plant expansion and retooling ever seen’ 
in this country. 

Stockholders, on their dividends, ab- 
sorbed the remainder of the decline in 
after-tax profits. Where dividends, at an 
annual rate, had been 10.3 billion dol- 
lars in the second half of 1950, they 
dropped to 9.1 billion in the first half of 
this year. 

Further declines are coming. Federal 
taxes on corporate profits are likely to 
go up by around 2 billion dollars a year. 
This increase, when it comes, probably 
will be dated back to cover half of 1951 
earnings. 

The stockholder probably will have to 
bear the brunt of any additional drop 
in after-tax profits. There is a limit, in 
this period of industrial expansion, to 
the amount that corporations can cut 
back on retained earnings. 

The investor may become the forgot- 
ten man of this emergency period. His 
dividends, almost surely, will be reduced. 
And on whatever he does draw in divi- 
dends, he will have to pay personal 
taxes at increased rates. 
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To defend the West— 

U. S. is putting up 6 dollars for 
every 1 Europe puts up. 

U.S. defense budget is 230 
per cent above 1949. European 
budgets are up 80 per cent. 

Congress is asking why Ameri- 
cans are called upon for 45 
billions for arms, while Euro- 
peans can scrape up less than 8 
billions. 


The high cost to the United States 
of arming the Western world is begin- 
ning to cause serious concern in Con- 
gress. Senators just back from a 
survey of Europe's plans for defense 
are impressed particularly by facts 
such as these: 

In the nine nations allied with U.S. 
in Western Europe are nearly 175 mil- 
lion people. In Western Germany are an- 
other 48 million. Industries of those na- 
tions are turning out 44 per cent more 
goods than before World War II. But, 
during the year ahead, these nations in 
Europe plan to spend less than 8 billion 
dollars for their own defense. 

In the U.S., meanwhile, there are 
few more than 150 million people. The 
level of industry is two and a half times 
what it was before the war. The Ameri- 
can people are more remote from dan- 
ger than the people of Europe, where 
Russia is just next door. This country, 
however, plans to spend more than 40 
billion dollars on its own defenses. It is 
asked to make available 5.2 billion dollars 
for building defenses of Europe. The total 
is more than 45 billion dollars for the year 
ahead. 

The United States, in other words, is 
to put up nearly 6 dollars in defense 
money for each 1 dollar put up by its 
nine allies in Europe. This country is to 
spend about 40 times as much on defense 
as it spent in years before the last world 
war. 

In Europe, nations on the average are 
maintaining much smaller armed forces 
than they had in prewar years. Germany 
is to spend nothing on defense. Italy, 
held down by treaty, is to spend next to 
nothing. American taxpayers are to sub- 
sidize Europe’s defense by making avail- 
able 5 dollars in military aid for each 8 
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Defense Dollars: 6 U. S. to 1 European 


Allies Barely Match American Arms Aid 


dollars spent for military purposes by 
the nations of Western Europe. 

Senators who have been looking into 
figures like these are beginning to con- 
clude that something is basically wrong 
in Europe. 

What they cannot reconcile is the fact 
that 150 million Americans can find a 
way to devote 45 billions for defense, 
while nearly 225 million Europeans— 
who are up against the Russian gun— 
find it difficult to devote 8 billions for 
defense. Both have greatly increased 
their arms spending since 1949, but, 
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WINGS FOR EUROPE 
... are “made in U.S.A." 





where the U.S. military budget has risen 
230 per cent, European budgets have 
been raised 80 per cent. 

Behind this situation are the cold facts 
that show Europe, after six years of re- 
covery and 21.3 billions of U-S. aid, still 
unable to equip or pay for the forces 
needed for her own defense. The num- 
ber of divisions equipped for combat is 
fewer than 20. Output of aircraft, ex- 
cept in Great Britain, is described as 
negligible. Tank production is just be- 
ginning. Production of artillery, ammuni- 
tion, vehicles and electronic equipment 
is far less than needed. Only in man 
power is the supply adequate for de- 
fense needs. 

Industry in Western Europe, the Sen- 
ators find, is the basic problem. Produc- 
tion of goods and services in all nine of 





this country’s allies there totals 104 
billions yearly at present rates, or less 
than a third of the volume of U.S. out- 
put. With production low by Ameri- 
can standards, national incomes are low, 
and less of each is available for use in 
defense. 

The industry of West Europe, while 
nearly 50 per cent above low prewar 
levels, remains essentially small indus- 
try, producing for local consumer needs, 
heavily bounded by restrictions. Each 
nation has its own steel industry, its own 
automobile industry. Mass production, 
as American industry knows it, is large- 
ly lacking. Techniques are often out- 
dated. Output of most firms is low, unit 
profits high, and markets limited, by 
U.S. standards. Tariff and other barriers 
keep Western Europe’s industry from 
centralizing, growing to more efficient 
size. 

Integration of industry, breaking of 
barriers to trade, mass-production tech- 
niques, all supposed to grow out of past 
billions in U.S. aid, are not yet accom- 
plished. Senators who visited Europe find 
that the Schuman Plan for a unified steel 
industry in Europe remains in paper form, 
far from being implemented and years 
away from realization. Individual firms in 
other industries, as well, find it almost 
impossible to grow beyond the confines 
of national boundaries. 

A European army, too, remains on 
paper in spite of great progress in that 
direction. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower is 
not yet getting the men and equipment 
that were expected in earlier planning. 
National rivalries and suspicions of long 
standing tend to hold up the integration 
of forces that are available. The basic lack 
of equipment and supplies in Europe is 
further complicated by the problem of 
who is to pay for what. 

At the bottom of most of these troubles 
is the fact that Western Europe, split into 
separate nationalities, finds it much hard- 
er to integrate its industry and its de- 
fense effort than does the U.S. Under 
nine separate governments; Europe’s in- 
dustry was found by the Senators to be 
chopped up into units simply too small 
for real mass production or efficient out- 
put. Armed forces, too, present tre- 
mendous duplication, with an individual 
army, navy and air force maintained by 
nearly every country. 

The returning Senators come with the 
impression also that, with Europe split 
into competing national groups, aid from 
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U.S. will make available 
in military aid to oe - 





What Defense Is to Cost West in Year Ahead 


$5.2 


billion 


Allies of U.S. in Europe will 
Spent on their armed forces . 


the U.S. tends to grow as one program 
succeeds another. The chart on this page 
helps to show what has happened in 
that regard. 

Postwar loans and grants made to Eu- 
rope by U.S. in the first three years after 
World War II cost about 9.6 billion 
dollars. That was aimed at tiding each 
country over during the transition from 
war to peacetime production. 

Marshall Plan aid then took over. Set 
up as a four-year plan aimed at raising 
peacetime production of each country, 
it has cost to date just under 12 billions. 
It has raised Europe’s output to nearly 


¢ SOeoee 7.9 


billion 


50 per cent above prewar levels. But 
problems of defense remain. 

Now a new aid program is planned, 
designed largely for military assistance. 
It is to cost 20.7 billions over a three- 
year period, with about 15.6 billions of 
that amount earmarked for defense— 
military aid with little effect on pro- 
duction. Much of the rest will be in the 
form of raw materials. 

These facts are the ones being brought 
to the attention of Congress. What the 
returning Senators’ proposal will be is 
still far from clear. But the impression 
they are making is that more attention 


U.S. will spend on 
its armed forces . 
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needs to be devoted to a fundamental 
change in Europe’s organization and 
industrial base, with sumewhat less at- 
tention given to putting the United 
States under forced draft to bolster 
Europe. 

Basic changes in the way Europe op- 
erates and the way it is organized, as a 
result, are being talked about now be- 
hind the scenes in Congress. Any such 
changes, the Senators agree, would re- 
quire careful study and expert handling. 
But the incentive, they believe, is great 
and will grow greater as U.S. defense 
costs rise in the period ahead. 


U.S. Aid to Europe: How It Ils Growing 


Postwar loans and grants to Europe 


C" prior to the Marshall Plan cost U. S. 
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Marshall Plan aid to Europe, 


C” to date, has cost U.S. 
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$9.6 


billion 





$11.7 


billion 


Proposed three-year plan of military and 
economic aid to Europe would cost jm 
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Russia has pulled the switch on 
the Korean war. Moscow, talking 
peace, ordered the Communists 
to break off the fight. 

That's what U.S. experts are 
guessing. Bargaining can last 
weeks, but nobody expects big- 
scale war unless there’s a slip. 

Here is an on-the-ground re- 
port on the truce negotiations. It 
gives the real picture behind the 
haggling at Kaesong. 


TOKYO 


It’s only a matter of time until the 
real end of the Korean war. That's 
the judgment of the top officials here 
who are working on details of a truce. 
As they see it: 

Russia has sent out orders to call off 
the war. It may take until mid-August or 
longer to work out details of a cease-fire, 
but both the Communists and the U.N. 
forces are too eager for an armistice to 
permit negotiations to fail on technicali- 
ties. 

Allied negotiators are bargaining from 
strength, since Moscow presumably has 
decided to wind up the Korean war as 
a major phase of Russia’s new “peace 
offensive.” As a consequence, Gen. Mat- 
thew Ridgway is determined to avoid 
any concessions to the Communists that 
might endanger the safety of his troops. 

The war itself, meanwhile, has been 
slowly running down ever since the start 
of cease-fire talks. There has been some 
sharp fighting sporadically, but no large- 
scale engagements have taken place. 

A U.N. spokesman here in Tokyo de- 
scribes Allied casualties since the cease- 
fire negotiations began as “very light.” 
He estimates Communist casualties in 
the same period at 11,000. That is strict- 
ly a guess, however. 

There are indications that the Com- 
munists have been rotating their troops 
on a large scale. In the process, there has 
been a fairly substantial reinforcement. 
Also, they are taking advantage of the 
lull to move up considerable artillery and 
other heavy equipment which the Chi- 
nese have not used to any extent in the 
past. 

The Communist build-up is not re- 
garded as alarming or unusual by U.N. 
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MOSCOW'S ORDERS: MAKE PEACE 


Chinese Accord Believed Certain in the End 


commanders. They say that, since there 
is no ironclad guarantee that the cease- 
fire talks will succeed, both sides _nat- 
urally are taking advantage of the quiet 
along the front to get into the best possi- 
ble position should something happen 
and the war flare up again full tilt. Also, 
the Communist build-up is regarded as 
partly psychological to strengthen their 
bargaining position. 

Bargaining over the most minute 
details can go on for weeks. From the 
beginning, for example, the Communists 
insisted on a truce line at the 38th paral- 























withdraw from South Korea. But i 
would. establish the demilitarized buffer! 
area entirely in North Korea. d 

There is no indication yet: what long. 
range deal can be made regarding super. | 
vision. of a cease-fire or the exchange of 
prisoners. 

Nobody here expects an armistice to 
founder on such details, however, since 
there is evidence that the Communists 
have made a decision on the highest 
level to end the Korean war. 

Communist strategy, as appraised 
in Tokyo, is based on this reasoning: 
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‘OMINOUS BACKGROUND’ 
Also behind the scenes: the Kremlin 


lel, with a buffer zone on either side of 
it. U.N. negotiators, on their side, in- 
sisted on a military demarcation line 
along the present battlefront, with the 
U.N. forces holding substantial North 
Korean territory in the east and the Com- 
munists holding a slight South Korean 
area in the west. 

The Communists may be persuaded 
to drop their 38th parallel argument 
with an understanding that the with- 
drawal of troops from the parallel will 
get high priority in any postarmistice 
phase of the Korean negotiations. 

Another compromise given serious 
consideration would provide for the 
eventual establishment of a buffer zone 
north of the 38th parallel. This would 
oblige the U.N. forces to withdraw from 
North Korea and the Communists to 





Don Hesse in the St, Louis Globe-Democrat 


‘NO WITHDRAWAL’ 


The U.S. Senate hearings on the oust- 
er of Gen. Douglas MacArthur con- 
vinced the Chinese Communists that 
America has neither the intention nor 
the capability of launching a full-scale 
invasion of China—a fear, their sup- 
porters say, that prompted them to get 
into the Korean war. 

Meanwhile, the MacArthur hearings 
convinced the Russians they were coming 
too close to war with the U.S. for com- 
fort. Apparently they concluded _ they 
had gained all they could by “satellite 
wars” without starting a general war. 

The Russians now are on a peace of 
fensive designed to slacken the pace of 
U.S. rearmament. So they want to sal- 
vage what they can for the Communists 
in Korea, and close down the war before 
it gets out of hand. 
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Men and mills of Weirton Steel Company are an important part 
of National Steel’s productive might 


Weirton Steel Company, one of the two major steel-producing divisions 
of National Steel, is the world’s largest independent manufacturer of 
tin plate for the billions of tin cans America uses each year. 


Its record of contributions to improved steel-making methods is a proud 
one. Weirton helped develop the electrolytic process of coating steel with 
protective metals . . . today operates the largest and fastest electrolytic 
lines in the industry. Weirton installed the world’s first fully continuous 
4-high hot strip mill... pioneered many other improvements now stand- 


ard in modern steel-making practice. 

Weirton is an integrated, versatile steel producer—from blast furnace 
and open hearth operations through complete rolling and finishing in its 
mills. Its products include a wide diversity of finished steels used by 
practically all of the nation’s manufacturing industries. 

Weirton Steel is one of the seven principal subsidiaries of National Steel, 
fastest growing among America’s large producers of steel. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


NATIONAL 
NSTI 4 


SER iG AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY. Mills at Weirton, 
West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. World’s 
largest independent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other important 
steel products. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit, 
Michigan. The only integrated steel mill in the 
Detroit area. Produces a wide range of carbon 
steel products . . . is a major supplier of all 
types of steel for the automotive industry. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION. Unit of Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation, Plants at rse, Michigan, 
and Terre Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufac- 
turer of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, ‘Ohio. 
Produces ore from extensive holdings in Great 
Lakes region. National Steel is also participat- 
ing in the development of new Labrador-Quebee 
iron ore fields. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION. Blast 
furnace division located in Buffalo, New York, 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal mines 
and properties in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Supplies high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for Naiional’s tremendous needs, 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, 
Texas. Recently erected warehouse, built by 
the Stran-Steel Division, covers 208,425 square 
feet. Provides facilities for distribution of steel 
products throughout Southwest. 
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’] TV building boom, expected to total 1 
TV S FUTURE AFTER FREEZE billion dollars ultimately, is to be in full 
swing. 
April, 1952. FCC examiners will 1954. Television will be approaching 


F YOU ARE OUT OF TV RANGE today, you 
i still face a wait extending from months 
to years before being brought within 
range. Effect of latest orders is to con- 
tinue until January, 1952, the “freeze” 
that applies to new TV stations. 

It was back in September, 1948, that 
Government applied its “freeze” to ex- 
pansion of television. The thaw was to 
start in 6 to 9 months. Three years later, 
Ri) the freeze is as tight as ever, with a 

thaw put off time after time. 

Once expansion is permitted, probably 
next January, TV still will be slow to 
come to many areas. The schedule you 

" can expect is about like this: 

January, 1952. Freeze on new sta- 

tions will be lifted by end of the month. 
_, February and March, 1952. The 
' gold rush” for new licenses will be on. 
For 60 days after the freeze ends, any- 

body who wants to own a station and has 
“the money to build one may apply to 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
Sion. Stations cost $750,000 and up. 
_ Despite high costs, three to five appli- 
" cants will fight for every open channel in 

-city market areas. 
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troop out to the cities to referee the first 
round of competition for licenses. They 
will hold hearings, cull the applicants, 
pick a winner for each available channel. 
Most large cities will have five to seven 
channels open to competition. Exact 
number for each city is being determined 
in a new allocations plan that FCC is 
drawing up. 

Summer, 1952. Appeals from exam- 
iners. decisions will pour into Wash- 
ington for argument before the Commis- 
sion. The jam of paper work may delay 
TV further for many communities, but 
the procedure is required by law. Some 
new stations, however, already well 
along when the freeze started, might 
begin operating. 

Spring, 1953. Television will begin 
to reach many areas now “blind,” without 
any service. Additional stations and net- 
works will invade the one-station areas. 
Owners of present-day sets equipped for 
“very high frequency” signals will face 
the choice of buying “ultra high fre- 
quency” converters, or doing without 
shows offered on many new stations. The 


radio in national reach and impact. Sets 
in use, now 13 million, may be 30 mil- 
lion or more. Stations, now 107, may 
have tripled or quadrupled in number. 
A common prediction is that 2,000 sta- 
tions will be operating within a decade. 
More than 60 million sets are expected to 
be in use eventually. 

Color’s part in TV’s future remains the 
big mystery. Color question is far from 
settled. FCC has picked the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s color method for a 
trial. In the next five months manufactur- 
ers expect to turn out 50,000 sets able 
to receive this type of color. 

If the public snaps them up, if adver- 
tisers flock to sponsor the costlier color 
shows, the CBS system may spread and 
be built into the new stations that will 
spring up after the freeze ends. But, be- 
fore the public makes its verdict on this 
color system, a technically improved sys- 
tem could be offered and approved by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. Widespread use of color appears 
to be at least five years away, according 
to most observers. 
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= with DR. W. H. SEBRELL, JR. 


Director, the National Institutes of Health 


THE PROMISE OF HORMONES: 
LONGER AND HEALTHIER LIFE 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Hormones are being hailed as 
the modern fountain of youth—a miracle treat- 
ment for everything from growing pains to old 
age. 

Warnings are out now that careless use can 
cause cancer. But hormones, properly used, are 
working wonders. New discoveries may add years 
of healthy, useful life. 

To get the full story about hormones, U.S. 
News & World Report talked with one of the 
best-informed men in the field, Dr. William H. 
Sebrell, Jr., the Director of the National Institutes 
of Health. Here is the recorded interview, which 
was later transcribed and authorized by Dr. Se- 
brell. 








Dr. WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, JR., directs the most 
ambitious attack on disease ever undertaken. He 
is top man in the National Institutes of Health, 
research task force of U.S. Public Health Service. 
NIH was created to make a sweeping effort to 
stamp out cancer, heart disease and many other of 
mankind’s worst diseases. Congress voted 2 mil- 
lion dollars for medical research in 1940. But, in 
1951, NIH will spend four times that much on 
new buildings alone. Total budget for one year’s 
health study now is around 49 million dollars. 
Dr. Sebrell, 50 next month, made his reputa- 
tion as a nutrition authority. He is at the helm of 
an agency whose success or failure can mean the 
difference between life and death for millions. 








Q People are getting the idea these days, Dr. 
Sebrell, that we are starting to achieve miracles with 
hormones. Are we really working miracles? 

A Yes, in the sense that we are seeing “hopelessly 
ill or crippled people show dramatic improvement 
that a few years ago would have been totally unex- 
pected. Some very wonderful things are being done 
with hormones. 

Q This really involves a completely new approach 
to health, doesn’t it? 

A That’s right. A new approach, contrasted with 
the idea that most diseases were bacterial and infec- 
tious and you killed the bacteria or you stopped the 
spread of the infection or you immunized the individ- 
ual. Now we are beginning to do something about 
what used to be called “chronic” diseases—the crip- 
pling indispositions. 

Q And you're doing it by interfering with the way 
the body functions— 

A Yes, although I don’t like the word “interfere” 
there. I would say we help the body to function in a 
more normal manner. 

Q Do you look for hormone treatment to spread 
rapidly now? 

A Oh, yes, indeed. I think we are going to see tre- 
mendous advances. 

Q Do you think that the result will be to add sev- 
eral years to the life of a person who is 45 or 50? 
A Yes, and not only add years to his life. Just add- 
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ing years to an individual’s life may not seem very 
worth while. The important thing is to give him more 
healthy and useful years. 

Q Will a man who is 50 years old today see the 
time when he will be greatly helped by new discoveries 
in hormones? 

A I think so. During the years from 1950 to 1960 we 
should see great progress in this field. 

Q Are you using hormones now to treat heart and 
circulation disorders? 

A Yes, the best example in these diseases is the 
highly dramatic effect of cortisone in rheumatic 
heart disease, which affects a great many people. 

Q Do you expect hormones to become important in 
treating high blood pressure? 

A Yes, it is possible that in hypertensive heart 
disease you will be able to do something with hor- 
mones. They also are involved in the whole question 
of arteriosclerosis and in the aging process as it affects 
the entire body, as well as the heart muscle. 

Q Then there is real hope that, in, say, five to 10 
years, hormones will be very useful in many heart 
cases? 

A I think that is a reasonable expectation. 

Q How widely are hormones used to relieve men 
and women during the so-called change-of -life period? 

A Very widely—particularly for women—and they 
are very effective. The female sex hormones—diethy]l- 

stilbestrol, estrone and estradiol are the ordinary 
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ones—are used for women, of course. 
They are so effective and so well 
known to doctors that they are in 
routine medical use for that purpose. 

Q What do hormones do for wo- 
men during this period? 

A They relieve the distressing 
symptoms that some women have 
during the menopause—flushing of 
the face, headaches, insomnia, men- 
tal upsets and general nervousness. 

Q Is this an expensive treatment? 

A No, not at all, at least not in 
most cases. Where diethylstilbestrol 
can be used, for example, the cost of 
the drug in an ordinary case would 
be only a few cents a day. For some 
of the others the cost might be 
somewhat more. 

Q Is that for injections? 

A No, that’s for ordinary tablets. 

Q What will hormones do for a 
man in this corresponding period? 

A Essentially the same thing. Of course, you use 
the male hormone—methyltestosterone is commonly 
used—and in a man who has these symptoms it is 
quite effective. 

Q Does the average man have such problems in 
this period? 

A Some men do. At a certain age men have some 
vague symptoms—loss of strength and vitality, 
symptoms of that kind. They don’t always know 
why. 

Q Can you restore vitality to aging muscles? 

A Yes, something can be done there. Testosterone, 
given to older men, as I mentioned before, does have 
some effect in increasing muscular strength— 

Q And endurance perhaps? 

A I should say a little in endurance. In that sense, 
you might say, we are getting our foot in the door in 
improving the vitality of aging people, although I 
don’t think we are yet on the track of making an old 
man young again. 

Q What about restoring a man’s virility with hor- 
mones—can that be done? 

A No, not at present. And I don’t see very much 
hope in that field. 

Q How about simply increasing a man’s virility, if 
not restoring it fully? 

A Well, if the difficulty is due to a hormone de- 
ficiency it can bring about some improvement. But a 
Proper diagnosis is required. Sexual vigor is controlled 
by a diversity of emotional factors, as well as glandu- 


Wonders Performed Against Disease ... New Strength 








For Aging Muscles ... Warning of Dangers in Misuse 


lar factors. I’m afraid people expect 
too much of hormones in this respect. 

Q How widely are hormones being 
used in actual medical practice 
today? 

A Very widely. They have become 
a standard part of medical practice. 

Q For practically all doctors? 

A Oh, yes. I imagine there are 
very few practitioners today who 
don’t use some of the hormones. 

Q What about the warning from 
Food and Drug Administration that 
men using testosterone in an effort 
to be rejuvenated might get cancer? 

A Well, latent or dormant can- 
cer cells are present in the prostate 
gland of many men of 50 and over. 
They may be stimulated to grow by 
the indiscriminate, repeated use of 
hormones. 

Q How about the warning of 
Duke University doctors that wo- 
men who use hormones for too long after the meno- 
pause apparently can get cancer? 

A I’m not familiar with the details of their work, 
but certainly any woman in the menopausal age group 
should be examined carefully for existence of cancer 
of the breast or reproductive system before hormones 
are prescribed. There is danger in using hormones un- 
less they are given under careful medical supervision. 

Q How does cancer fit into the hormone picture? 

A Well, some types of cancer can be retarded with 
hormones. I refer especially to.cancer of the prostate 
—one of the most common and deadly for men. You 
can now get very good results by the administration of 
hormones in retarding the development of this tumor. 
In some patients with breast cancer, too, they are ef- 
fective. 

Q Would you say that they are effective in a large 
number of these cases? 

A Yes, they are, in the advanced cases that have 
been treated. 

Q What about other types of cancer? 

A I understand there have been some encouraging 
results in the use of hormones for leukemia—that is 
the so-called “cancer of the blood”; for cancer of the 
cervix, or neck of the womb; and for lymphomata, or 
malignancies of the lymph glands. 

Q Do you feel that in time hormones will become 
much more valuable in cancer treatment than now? 

A Oh, yes, undoubtedly. As we learn more about 


(Continued on page 28) 
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hormones and more about cancer, 

there is no doubt they will improve T 5 e 

the cancer situation. 

Q Are hormones helpful for moth- 
ers in childbirth? 

A Yes, extremely so in specific 
cases. Many women abort very easi- 
ly, and progesterone is quite effec- 
tive in stopping many of these 
premature abortions. A physician 
would consider giving progesterone 
to a woman who had lost a first 
baby by premature birth and wanted 
to have a child. 

Q Is that used widely today? 

A Yes, quite widely and, as I 
said, quite effectively. 

Q Can you use hormones to af- 
fect growth of retarded children? 

A Yes, there are very important 
developments here. One cause of 
much mental deficiency in children 
is a defective thyroid gland. In chil- 
dren born of goiterous parents, the 
thyroid gland often is defective in 
producing the hormone thyroxine. 
These children are mentally and 
physically defective. They can be 
helped very greatly by giving them 
dried thyroid substance. 

Q Is the hormone cortisone a real cure for rheumatoid 
arthritis, Dr. Sebrell? 

A I’m afraid it isn’t a cure at all. It gives a great deal 
of relief, but when patients stop taking cortisone the 
symptoms return. Some patients have been able to go 
without it for a long period, but the general thinking now 
is that it is not a cure. 

Q Might cortisone, or another hormone, someday 
banish arthritis? 

A Yes, in the same sense that insulin—another hor- 
mone—banishes the symptoms of diabetes. But I don’t 
see it preventing the development of arthritis. 

Q How is cortisone given? 

A Usually it is administered by injection, but there is 
an oral preparation now that is equally effective. 

Q How well can you control the bad side effects of 
cortisone now? 

A Much better. Physicians are learning the most 
effective ways of using cortisone, and the dosage needed. 
But neither ACTH nor cortisone is a drug to be taken 
carelessly —without medical supervision—and they 
shouldn’t be taken by an individual who has very mild 
symptoms of arthritis. 

Q Is cortisone for arthritis very expensive? 

A Yes, quite expensive still, although the cost’ has 
been greatly reduced. The amount used varies accord- 
ing to the patient and his condition, but my estimate 
of the average cost would be between $40 and $60 a 
week. Of course we hope that hormone supplies gener- 
ally will increase, and their prices drop. 

Q Cortisone has been effective in treating bronchial 
asthma, hasn’t it? 

A Yes—one of the most surprising things about this 
substance is the wide variety of conditions in which it 
is effective. It is effective in certain eye and skin dis- 
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a) of Hormones 
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© )\ Dozens of mysterious chemicals such as cor- 
tisone, insulin, which are produced by 
glands in the body 


| © What do they do? 


© Control complex working of body machines 
—important in circulation, metabolism, 
growth, sex functions, many others 


orders and is being tried for all sorts of other ailments. 

Q For burns, for example? 

A Yes, and in freezing, but I don’t think it is very 
effective there. For burns, it still is under study. It 
may do something for the burn patient. 

Q What about eczemas? 

A There are some skin conditions in which it is quite 
effective—in the allergic type, for an example. 

Q Can you treat many mental diseases effectively 
with hormones? 

A Well, I already have mentioned the use of thy- 
roid in some cases of mental deficiency. Then there is 
the use of insulin in shock therapy. 

Q For split-personality cases? 

A That’s right. There it has been of value. And di- 
ethylstilbestrol has been used successfully in treating 
melancholia—the depressed. condition such as you get 
in connection with the menopause. Cortisone and ACTH 
also are under study for some mental conditions. 

Q What about hormones in other aging processes— 
can you grow hair on a bald head or grow new teeth? 

A No, you can’t do anything there. 

Q Will we ever be able to use hormones to revive 
youthful processes like the growth of teeth and hair? 

A Of course, we always have hopes of growing hair 
because there may be some glandular factor involved 
in some types of baldness. 

Q You give the impression that accomplishments in 
the hormone field so far are tremendously important— 

A They are, indeed. I think that, with the hormones 
and other recent developments, we are just coming into 
a new era of medicine that is just as important as the 
era of bacteriology that opened up around the turn of 
the century, when attention was focused on infectious 
diseases. 
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Q What if a hormone supply fails? 


An important operation of the body goes 
out of control—reactions set up in other 
parts of the body—individual gets too fat, 
too thin, weakens, ages too young 


0 What do docfors try to do then? 


QO Supply a man-made hormone to do the job 
—new synthetics, in tablet form, make 
treatment easier, cheaper 


© How does hormone treatment differ from 


other methods? 


Q Idea has been to kill germs and so stop or 


prevent disease . . . Idea now is also to 
use body's ‘natural’ substances to make 
body work better, longer 


© What is the hope for hormones in the future? 


© Victory over many of today’s “hopeless”’ 


ailments—especially diseases of age—more 
years of useful life for millions 


© How soon will we see these miracles? 


We're seeing some already—more are on the way— years 
just ahead look like promising ones to research scientists © 


Q Medical research scientists seem to be concentrat- 
ing on hormones all of a sudden, don’t they? 

A Well, we’re spending several million dollars a year 
in this country in this field. Last year Congress gave the 
National Institutes of Health 2.6 million dollars specifi- 
cally for ACTH and cortisone research in our own 
laboratories and to help finance research in nonfederal 
institutions. We’ll spend at least that much this year 
in the field, probably more. About one out of four of our 
research grants, I think, are concerned to some degree 
with hormones. 

Q Just briefly, how would you describe hormones? 

A In simple language, they are chemical substances 
produced in the body which regulate body functions. 
There are a large number of them. They work in very 
small amounts and take part in reactions by stimulat- 
ing organs to do other things, or perform other jobs, or 
make the whole system work. Each has a specific job 
usually. 

Q How are hormones produced in the body? 

A By glandular organs—usually the glands which 
produce hormones are referred to as “ductless” glands. 

Q The body produces several dozen hormones 
doesn’t it? 

A Yes, including some we don’t know about. The 
pituitary gland produces several. The adrenal gland 
alone is known to produce 28 different steroids. We 
don’t know what they all do yet. 

Q What, by the way, are steroids? 

A They are a class of complex organic chemical] com- 
pounds. Some of the steroids are hormones, but there 
are many compounds in the steroid class that are not 
hormones. And there are many hormones that are not 
steroids. 

Q Are hormones sold without prescription? 
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A Well, according to federal law, enforced by Food 
and Drug Administration, hormones for human use 
internally cannot be sold without prescription. 

Q Will you ever be able, Dr. Sebrell, to give people 
new glands to produce their own new hormone supplies? 

A That’s possible. It can’t be done today. Trans- 
planting any organs involves tremendous difficulties. 

Q But someday you might? 

A That’s within the realm of possibility. 

Q The older people have had to wait a long time for 
big advances in treating their physical ills, haven’t they? 

A Yes, and, of course, we’ve been talking about 
muscles and vitality—we haven’t said much about aging 
of the mind. Your body might be strong, but if you 
haven’t anything to run it you’re not in such good 
shape either. 

Q Will we be able to keep the mind strong longer? 

A It is possible. One of the fields that are being in- 
vestigated now is brain metabolism—the chemical op- 
erations of the brain. The National Institute for Mental 
Health already deals with psychiatric problems. And 
now we’ve just set up a new Neurological Institute in 
which we are going to tackle the nerves and the brain. 
We want to go at the mechanical-chemical side. 

Q Is there any other point that should be mentioned? 

A Yes, basic research. In the past, being a young 
country, we have relied largely on European countries 
for basic research, while we excelled in learning how to 
use basic discoveries already made. It’s hard to draw a 
line between basic and developmental research—it’s 
more a matter of emphasis. And recently we have gained 
new stature in basic research. But there is no question 
that, if we are going to exploit hormones to the maxi- 
mum, a great part of our research must be of a funda- 
mental type. 
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No. 1 Boom City of the Hemisphere 


Brazilian Metropolis Hopes to Outstrip Chicago 


“Chicago of the tropics’— 
that’s what they‘re calling Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. It's a fabulous 
place, outbooming the U. S. 

City is growing by leaps and 
bounds into a major manufactur- 
ing area. U. S. businessmen, go- 
ing in, discover a ready market 
for their wares and a tax system 
that's easy on their profits. 

Result: A modern metropolis 
with hustle, bustle and prosperity 
that outshines most of the cities 
of Latin America. 


SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Here on a plateau in the tropics of 
Brazil, a modern industrial city is 
growing so fast it is passing most of 
the big centers of the U. S. 

Sao Paulo is growing even faster than 
Houston, Tex. Its population now is 2.2 
million—a gain of 67 per cent in 10 years. 
Before long it may outstrip Chicago. 

This is one of the few cities in Latin 

America where you can watch television, 
where you can buy hot popcorn out of 
American-style vending mach:nes or buy 
milk packaged as it is in the U.S. House- 
wives here complain about the servant 
problem, because there is such a demand 
for women in industry. 
- The Sao Paulo airport is the busiest in 
all Latin America. The streets of the city 
are crowded with new automobiles. The 
traffic and the brilliant electrical signs 
downtown remind the visitor of Chicago’s 
North Michigan Avenue. In fact, the 
whole place gives the impression of being 
a kind of Chicago rising in Brazil’s 
tropical interior. 

The business district has dozens of new 
skyscrapers, and more are going up. 
There is a boom in residential building. 
Every few days a new factory is started 
in one of the sprawling industrial dis- 
tricts. While Brazilian capital predomi- 
nates, many of these factories are owned 
by U.S. interests. In the industrial dis- 
tricts the visitor sees more and more of 


the firm names that are common in 
Detroit, Akron, New York, Houston, 
Chicago. 


Some of Sao Paulo’s factories are little. 
Others employ hundreds of workers. 
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Nearly all of them are growing. There 
are 854,000 people working in Sao 
Paulo’s industries. The textile industry 
was Sao Paulo’s first one, and it still is 
the biggest, with 88,000 workers and 3 
million spindles. 

A close second is the metallurgical, 
mechanical and electrical group, with 
70,000 workers. Construction and fur- 
niture-making, foodstuffs, clothing, chem- 
icals and pharmaceuticals—each of these 
groups employs 25,000 persons or more. 
All told, the city’s industries have just 
about doubled their use of electric power 
in six years. 

Sao Paulo’s factories are making more 


* and more kinds of things. A big American 


company that started a department store 
here two years ago showed factory own- 
ers how to broaden out. The store was 
stocked first with U.S. goods. When 
initial stocks ran low, dollar controls made 
it impossible to import replacements of 
some items. 

Store managers, looking at bare 
shelves, brought in production experts 
from the U.S. The experts sat down 
with local factory owners and figured out 
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how to make electric stoves, waflle irons, 
carpets and dozens of other items accord. 
ing to the store’s specifications. Today 
the store is well stocked. While its mer- 
chandise carries American brand names, | 
nearly 100 of the items are being made 
by 2,917 factories in and near Sao Paulo, 4 
Now the factory owners feel encouraged 
to go into other lines that they never | 
tackled before. 

American-owned plants, as well as 
those of Brazilians, are broadening out. | 
At the big Sao Paulo plants of American 
automobile manufacturers, fewer parts 
are being shipped in from the U.S. and 
more are being made locally. Dozens of | 
the modern buses on the city’s streets 
have bodies that were made in Sao Paulo, 

There’s a feeling of energetic activity 
here that almost makes a North American 
think he’s back home, except when he 
looks at the royal palms in the parks and 
along the boulevards. You see few signs | 
of the “manana spirit” so often associated J 
with the tropics. Most Paulistas, as Sio [J 














Paulo residents call themselves, are so 
busy working and planning that they 
have little time for night life. Nearly all 
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of them are hard at work by 8 a.m. Ex- 
cept for a two-hour break during which 
they go home for lunch, they are on the 
job until 6 p.m. or later. 

An invigorating climate helps to make 
Paulistas energetic. While it is on the 
edge of the Torrid Zone, Sao Paulo is 
9500 feet above sea level. Although 
the sun gets warm at noon, the mornings 
and evenings are bracing. 


Hard-working immigrants, attracted 


| by the climate, help to explain the city’s 


push. These immigrants include thou- 
sands of Italians and Germans and a 
good many Britons, Slavs, other Euro- 
peans and Japanese. Many of them 
start little businesses that grow big. 

The biggest fortune in Brazil, cen- 
tered at SAo Paulo, started just that way. 
An Italian immigrant named Matarrazzo 
worked hard as a day laborer, finally 
was able to own a little factory. Rein- 
vesting his profits, he expanded. Today 
the family businesses are worth hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. The Matar- 
razzo interests advertise themselves as 
“the biggest industrial organization in 
Latin America.” 

Brazil’s tax system encourages this 
kind of thrift and growth. The State of 
Sao Paulo has no income tax. Under 


| the federal law, people in the highest 


brackets pay a tax of less than 15 per 


' cent. Where a_ successful businessman 


in the U.S. has to hand a big slice of his 
profits to State and federal governments, 
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in Brazil he can reinvest most of them. 

Reinvestment of profits is a big reason 
for Sao Paulo’s growth. Profits from cof- 
fee plantations and from industries are 
financing many of the skyscrapers, apart- 
ment buildings and subdivisions. Profits 
made on manufacturing are enabling in- 
dustrial firms to enlarge their plants and 
to build new ones. 

Americans, as well as Brazilians, are 
using reinvested profits to help finance 
expansion. American companies usually 
bring in dollars to get started. Once they 
are making money, they plow a lot of the 
profits back into the business. 

Hydroelectric power, provided by a 
Canadian company, and relatively good 
transportation are helping to support Sao 
Paulo’s growth. Santos, about 30 miles 
southeast, is the only major port in about 
500 miles of coast line. Santos is Sao 
Paulo’s gateway to the world, and Sao 
Paulo is Santo’s gateway to the interior. 

Brazil’s best railway system, privately 
owned, connects Santos with Sao Paulo 
and stretches on into the interior. Now 
a superhighway is being completed be- 
tween Santos and Sao Paulo. At the same 
time, good roads are being pushed from 
Sao Paulo into the interior. The territory 
that reaches west and south of the city 
is humming with activity that matches 
the booming enthusiasm in town. The 
State of Sao Paulo, about the size of 
Oregon, is Brazil's biggest grower of 
farm products. Its population, exceeding 
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9 million, is a fifth of Brazil’s total. 
American investments in the State are 
around 250 million dollars. 

Sao Paulo industrialists view this 
whole area as their special trade terri- 
tory. While they ship many of their prod- 
ucts to other parts of Brazil, their big 
market is right at their back door. They 
expect that market to keep growing as 
transportation gets better. 

With such fast expansion, Sao Paulo 
has growing pains. The streetcars are 
old. There are too few buses. The habit 
of going home for lunch makes four traf- 
fic jams daily, instead of two, for most of 
the streets are narrow. 

Land prices are moving higher and 
higher. Many pieces of real estate have 
changed hands a dozen times since the 
war, often with profits of 100 to 200 per 
cent. Some businessmen think land in- 
side Sao Paulo is too expensive. The ten- 
dency is to build some industries in sat- 
ellite cities nearby, rather than in Sao 


‘Paulo. Already there are 12 of these 


cities having populations of 50,000 or 
more. 

The future looks rosy to most people 
in Sao Paulo. More skyscrapers and hous- 
ing projects are being built. Industrial 
output is getting bigger and _ broader. 
The market is expanding. A good many 
Paulistas expect that, by the time the 
1960 census is taken, this “Chicago of 
the tropics” will be even bigger than 
Chicago, IIl. 
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MEXICO: LAND OF UNTAPPED OIL 


Lesson for Iran in Lagging State Industry 


A look at Mexican oil shows 
what Iran may be in for, Govern- 
ment monopoly, politics almost 
ruined the industry there. 

Mexico once was the world’s 
No. 2 producer. She’s in seventh 
place now. 

With Middle East oil uncertain, 
U.S. is showing new interest in 
Mexico. But the comeback is slow 
by U. S. standards. 

Iran, if interested, can learn a les- 
son from Mexico’s fall in rank among 
the world’s oil-producing nations. 

Mexico, 30 years ago, was second to 
the U.S. as a source of oil. Mexican 
wells produced 193 million barrels a 
year—a fourth of the world’s output. 
That was back in 1921, when the U.S. 
produced 472 million barrels. 


Even then, Mexico was balking at de- 
velopment of her oil lands by private, 


Millions of Barrels 


foreign companies. These companies, 


plagued by political and labor troubles, 
let production slump to 33 million bar- 
rels. U.S. production, meanwhile, was 
shooting up toward 2 billion barrels. 

By 1938, the year Mexico nationalized 
her oil industry, she had dropped to 
seventh place. Mexico was turning out 
only one fiftieth of the world supply. 
Thirteen years later, Mexico still ranks 
seventh, still accounts for one barrel of 
oil out of every 50. 

In those 13 years, nations that left de- 
velopment in private hands poured 
forth oil in greatly increasing volume. 
Venezuela tripled production and jumped 
to second place. Saudi Arabia’s output 
expanded 400-fold. Production in Can- 
ada, Kuwait, Bahrein Island, Sarawak, 
Iran moved rapidly ahead. 

Now Iran, fourth‘largest producing 
nation, is nationalizing oil with all the 
enthusiasm Mexico once showed. Yet 
production already is drying up. The 
non-Communist world is taking steps to 
obtain elsewhere the 700,000 barrels of 
oil a day that used to come from Iranian 


30 Years of Oil Production: 


U.S. Rise vs. Mexican Decline 
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wells. Private capital fears the future jp 
Iran, hesitates to risk investments of any 


kind in an area where the Government! 


is unfriendly and Russia peers over its 
shoulder. Iran, if Mexican experience 
is a guide, is in for trying times. 
Mexico, at the same time, is staging a 
modest comeback. Oil workers recently 
got a pay raise. Production has risen to 
72 million barrels a year, although still 
less than half what it was 30 years ago, 
Most of the recent increase in produc- 
tion has come from old fields developed 
by American and British companies be. 
fore nationalization. Only in recent 
months have any promising new fields 
been tapped. Again it was foreign com. 
panies that took the gamble in retum 
for contracts promising a share in pro 
duction. Pemex, the Mexican Govem- 
ment’s oil company, granted those con- 


tracts in an effort to spur exploration | 


and development. 

Uncertainty about Middle Eastern oil 
supplies in event of war is perking up 
U.S. Government interest in Mexico as 
a future source of oil. The U.S. is letting 
Mexico have some scarce steel tubing 
for her oil industry. With it, Pemex 
hopes to sink 300 wells this year, an in- 
crease of nearly a third over 1950. The 
U.S., by contrast, expects to drill almost 
44,000 wells in 1951. 

Private U.S. capital also is showing 
once again a mild interest in Mexican 
oil. Standard Oil of New Jersey, whose 
Mexican holdings were nationalized, is 
starting to buy from Pemex. Several 
smaller U.S. firms are drilling wells for 
Pemex. 

Major interests of U.S. firms still lie 
outside Mexico, however. What these 
companies learned in Mexico was how 
to co-operate with foreign countries in 
developing oil. From concessions that 
gave comparatively little to Mexico and 
her people, the companies turned quick- 
ly to plans assuring favorable returns to 
other oil-owning nations. Profits are split 
50-50. Wage and labor policies are more 
liberal. Taxes are paid fully and prompt- 
ly. Under those conditions, production 
has flourished, with little threat of na- 
tionalization, in countries such as Vene- 
zuela and Saudi Arabia. 

British companies, slower to react, 
now may learn in Iran what U.S. com- 
panies found out in Mexico. And Iran, 
nationalizing, may draw from Mexico’ 
experience a lesson that oil flows more 
freely under private management. 
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BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG. + DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


PISTONS * BEARINGS e EXTRUSIONS ¢ CASTINGS ¢ FORGINGS 
INGOTS e AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT PARTS ¢ AIRCRAFT PARTS 


TELEVISION! 
“American Forum of the Air”... Every Sunday Evening on NBC Television 
Consult Your Newspaper for Time and Station 


POI NT OUT that 


America has the purest form 
of human liberty known 


fo man. 
Our job is to preserve it. 


Expose the Communists 


who would sell us into 


slavery. 


By their cunning lies they 
are trying to sabotage 


American ideals. 


POINT OUT those who would 
destroy FREE MEN. 











This giant shear transforms coils of cold rolled steel into sheets. 
Workman in red shirt is stamping approval on inspected sheets 


after they come through the shear, Photograph by Art d’ Arazien 


OTHER PRODUCTS MADE BY J&L 


COLD FINISHED PRODUCTS —“E”’ Steel—Jalcase—Electreat— 
Other Carbon Grades in Rounds, Squares, Flats, Hexagons and 
special shapes—Cold Drawn Tubing. 


WIRE ROPE—CenterFit— Permaset—Preformed—Non-Preformed 
in Full Range for All Purnsces. 


TUBULAR PRODUCTS — Oil Country Tubular Products — Drill 
Pipe, Casing, Tubing— Standard Pipe and Line Pipe, Mechanical 
Tubing (Buttweld, Lapweld, Seamless, Electricweld). 








we've got ONE BIG REASON for producing 
COLD ROLLED STEEL SHEETS 


... and YOU are it. 


Your automobile, refrigerator, deep freeze, 
kitchen sink and cabinets, stove, water 
heater, home heating unit; your office desk, 
filing cabinets, doors, frames, wall partitions; 
the interiors of your commuter train, your 
street car, your bus... even your children’s 
toys are fabricated from flat wide sheets of 
cold rolled steel such as you see coming 
through the big shear in the picture on the left. 

You create the demand for cold rolled 
steel sheets because of all these articles (and 


many more) that you require in your day- 


to-day living in this modern world. And the 
demand continues to grow as more and more 
of the finished products shown here are sold 


Take a good look around you right now. 
You'll be surprised at all the places where cold 
rolled steel sheets enter into your life. And 


to you by our customers . .. the fabricators you can be sure that a good bit of that steel 


of steel products. came and will continue to come from J&L. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


SPECIAL STEEL PRODUCTS—Otiscoloy Hi-Tensile Steel and Jalloy 
(Alloy Steels), as rolled and heat-treated—in Plates, Bars, Small 
Shapes, Structurals, Hot and Cold Rolled Sheets and Strip. 


WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS—Bright, Annealed and Galvanized 
Wire—Electromatic Oil Tempered Spring Wire—Upholstery 
and Mechanical Spring Wire—Fencing—Barbed Wire—Staples 
—Nails. 

) ; ! STEEL CONTAINERS—Drums and Pails—Galvanized Ware. 
TIN MILL PRODUCTS—Electrolytic and Hot Dipped Tin Plate, Tin 


Mill Black Plate. 
r SHEETS AND STRIP—Hot Rolled Sheets or Coils. 





HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS—Structurals—Junior Beams and 


Channels—Jal-Tread Floor Plate—Bars—Shapes—Plates. COAL CHEMICALS 








Setter car... 


Cutler-Hammer engineers have worked continuously with 
automobile builders to effect production improvements and 
economies. Here is shown one of the earliest automatic 
welding control installations, a Cutler-Hammer “‘first"’. 
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Year after year America’s factories stride 
ahead giving this nation things that amaze 
the entire world, spectacular new develop- 
ments or vastly improved products within 
the reach of the many rather than the few. 
Such achievements are often the result of 
new processes or methods in which electric 
control equipment plays a vital role. It 
may be a matter of timing to less than 
1/100th part of a second, the interlocking 
of numerous functions, the automatic regu- 
lation of speed, pressure, torque, or a dozen 
other variables: The list of such things con- 


trol equipment is asked to do is almost end- 


Silent partner in progress 








Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is rec- 
ommended by a majority 
of all electric motor manu- 
facturers, is featured as 
standard equipment by ma- 
chinery builders, is carried 
in stock by recognized elec- 
trical wholesalers everywhere. 
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CUTLER-HAMMER 


—== MOTOR CONTROL = 










Getter tires... 


In the rubber industry it has been the same story; better 
methods, better products and better controls. Here is 
one room of 36 heavy duty tire building machines, all 
fully equipped with Cutler-Hammer controls. 


e 


Motor car performance has improved steadily with 
the improvement in motor fuels. And this has beena 
saga of technical achievement. Here is shown a typ- 
ical Cutler-Hammer control set-up for 100 octane gas: 


less. And yet it is often that in the proper 
doing of these things, yesterday’s dreams 
become today’s production miracles. 

Cutler-Hammer Motor Control, quite 
naturally, is frequently involved in these 
epic achievements. For more than fifty 
years this product of highly specialized en- 
gineering experience has held the respect of 
the technical men in all industries. The 
experts insist on Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control. Do you? CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1462 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto. 
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ROW INSIDE BRITAIN 
OVER U.S. POLICIES 


Bevan Says America Should Cut Arms, 
Give 14 Billions a Year to World 


Critics in Britain have begun a crusade to persuade 
the U. S. to spend less on arms and more on a world- 
wide share-the-wealth program. These ideas, expressed 
in the pamphlet “One Way Only,” are being sharply 
debated. 

Both Prime Minister Attlee and his political oppo- 
nents, the Conservatives, disapprove of these ideas. 
But many of Attlee’s fellow-Socialists appear to like 
them. Attlee’s party is thus split. 

Aneurin Bevan, who resigned from Aittlee’s Cabinet 
because he thought Attlee gave defense too high 
a priority, is leading the “left-wingers” in this new 
crusade. A Socialist with a large following, he is ap- 
parently out to take control of the Labor Party away 
from Attlee. If Bevan wins, U.S. policies and U. S.- 
British relations could be profoundly affected. 

Reproduced below are excerpts from the pamphlet 
“One Way Only,’ endorsed by Bevan, and samples 
of the resulting debate going on in the British Parlia- 
ment and in the British press. 


FROM ‘ONE WAY ONLY’ 


No one . .. except a pacifist or partisan of the Kremlin 
would argue that military strength is not needed to deter the 
tulers of Soviet Russia . . . [but] Today the policies of the 
West are based on a gross overestimate of Soviet strength and 
acringing inferiority complex about Soviet political warfare ... 

“Your industrial potential will win every time in case of 
war,” said Stalin to Roosevelt at one of the wartime meetings. 
It is hardly likely that he has forgotten the lesson . . . 

Today the latent strength of the Western powers is vastly 
greater than that of the Soviet Union, even if she possesses 
greater quantities of certain types of weapons and greater mil- 
itary man power. The American superiority in atomic weapons 
is overwhelming; according to the latest estimate the United 
States has an advantage in numbers of probably 5 to 1 and 
even greater advantage in the means of 
delivering the bombs. During the coming 
two years the Americans will certainly not 
lose that advantage, although the lead may 
be somewhat reduced. During the same 
two years the Russian advantage in other 
weapons, insofar as it exists, will certainly 
be overtaken by the superior capacity of 
American production. 

In 1953, therefore, the Americans will 
possess a dominance in armed strength. 
They will possess a force greater than that 
which was ever possessed by any other 
country in peacetime. It is not unknown 
for a giant to wish to use his strength, 
even though he is not attacked. President 
Truman would disavow any such aim. 
General MacArthur would not .. . 
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ANEURIN BEVAN 


The time for the allies of the United States to exercise their 
restraining influence on American policy in the cause of peace 
is now, before it is too late. We may have no more than two 
years in which to save the peace... ; 

After the war there were many of us who wished to see 
Britain holding the balance between the two great power blocs 
in the world, withstanding the policies of each where neces- 
sary, mediating between them, or at least not tipping the 
balance too strongly on one side or the other. . . 

That was the hope. It is probably still the only hope of 
saving the world from catastrophe. But today the alliance is 
strained and every month new dangers appear. Particularly 
since the outbreak of the Korean war, a new temper has been 
rising on the other side of the Atlantic. A wild anti-Communist 
crusade, to be conducted by every means from witch hunts to 
atom bombs, is preached by the extreme elements on the 
American Right. The same hysteria infects a large part of the 
Republican Party. The Republicans harry the Administration. 
Half the Democrats join with them. Then, after some weeks 
of anguished resentment, the Administration yields. 

The next stage on almost each particular issue as it arises 
is that the pressure crosses the Atlantic. The American Gov- 
ernment seeks British acquiescence . . . How dare we deliver 
Truman and Acheson into the hands of the Republican 
wolves? Thus, British agreement is secured to some measure 
which three or six months earlier had been opposed by both 
the British and the American governments. . . 

A military cease-fire [in Korea] may bring welcome relief; 
but it will be almost as difficult to reach Anglo-American 
agreement on peace terms as it will to settle terms with the 
Chinese ... 

The Administration has moved much nearer to the ideas 
which MacArthur was advocating months ago. Chiang Kai- 
shek is being openly reinforced in defiance of the President’s 
statement a year ago. He is hailed by Mr. Dean Rusk, an 
Under Secretary in the State Department as the potential 
savior of China. Meantime, Mr. Acheson himself speaks of 
Formosa in MacArthurian language. 

The only hope of peace in the Pacific 
. . . is a positive and independent British 
policy... 

If today American policy is willing to 
court such risks of an enlargement of the 
war in the Far East, if today the anti- 
Communist hysteria is able to resurrect 
Chiang as the champion of Chinese free- 
dom, if today the idea of German rearma- 
ment with all its perils is so lightly ac- 
cepted, what restraints will be left when 
American power is vastly enhanced? The 
time has come to call a halt. How can it 
be done?... 

The whole present American strategy 
is founded on the possession of bases in 
Britain . . . Without bases in Britain, 
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America’s superiority in atomic weapons would be enormously 
reduced, for the simple reason that she would have to rely 
much more on intercontinental bombers to deliver the bombs 
. . . Britain should clarify beyond any conceivable doubt the 
circumstances under which any American bomber should be 
allowed to leave these islands on a military and warlike mis- 
sion, which would certainly bring atomic reprisals upon our 
own cities. It should be established beyond doubt that the 
British veto is absolute . . . 

We do not, of course, suggest that the alliance should be 
broken. We do propose that over the coming months a series 
of British initiatives should be taken . . . The first aim should 
be to achieve an armistice and enlarge it into a negotiated 
settlement in the Far East: thus we must seek to secure 
abandonment of the idea of restarting the Chinese civil war. 
The second to insure that the work of the Atlantic powers 
goes forward without insistence on German rearmament or the 
inclusion of General Franco. The third to work out a series of 
peace proposals to be made to the Russians, including the 
proposition for a World Mutual Aid Plan on a far more ambi- 
tious scale than anything yet considered. The plan, however, 
should go forward whether the Russians agree to it or not, 
and it will involve our fourth aim, the scaling down of the 
combined rearmament program in order to release labor and 
resources for World Mutual Aid .. . 

We believe that for the Labor Movement of Great Britain, 
which is still the greatest in the world and still the world’s 
strongest barrier against militarism and war, there is indeed 
only one way—a return to the philosophy in which we were 
born and by which we grew. We must get back to understand- 
ing that our fight is not against one nation or another, but 
against tyranny, poverty and social injustice wherever they 
may be found... 

We have made a start in applying the principles of fair 
shares in these islands . . . Our next great task is to extend 
that same principle of fair shares between nations and to the 
tens of millions for whom poverty is still the greatest enemy. 
This is the one way of honor and safety for our nation. It is 
the Socialist way . . 

The alternatives before us are not mass suicide or mass 
surrender. There is one—but only one—other way, and this 
pamphlet seeks to explore it... 

During the past four or five years most of Asia and the 
Middle East has been shaken by rebellion, revolution or 
political upheaval . . . Is all this turmoil the work of a few con- 
spirators who need only to be hunted to their lairs for the world 
to secure peace? Or may it not be that millions of people 
who have lived for generations in apathy and wretchedness 
have at last caught a glimpse of life of dignity and decency 
hitherto denied them and have reached out to seize it? .. . 

The United States with 7 per cent of the world’s population, 
enjoys 42 per cent of the world’s income. At the other end 
of the scale, 54 per cent of the world’s population takes only 
13 per cent of the world’s income. And every year that passes 
increases the disparity . . . 

These contrasts are the signs of a disordered world. But, it 
may be protested, something is being done . . . The truth is that 
all the plans, projects and proposals so far prepared for tack- 
ling the problem, even if they were all carried into effect, would 
be woefully inadequate. They do not scratch the surface .. . 

Outside investment . . . needed to raise the national income 
of underdeveloped territories by 2 per cent a year . . . is esti- 
mated at 14 billion dollars annually. This year the United 
States Government proposes (Congress permitting) to sub- 
scribe under the Point Four allocation one 70th of the figure 
(200 million) . . . Next year it is planned that military ex- 
penditure should be increased again to 68 billion dollars. In 
other words, it would be possible for the United States to 
finance a 2 per cent increase in the national income of the 
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underdeveloped areas in 1951 and 1952, and still have several 
billions over for additional rearmament . . . 

Altogether the chance of genuine co-operation between the 
West and colonial peoples is still in the balance . . . Is the aim 
to destroy malaria and provide tractors or to protect the land- 
lords and prop up feudal regimes? Chiang Kai-shek on For- 
mosa, saved by American guns and subsidies, is a symbol to all] 
Asia. His mere presence there could destroy the effectiveness 
of America’s aid plans even if they were 10 times larger . . , 

The failure to develop even the beginnings of a real World 
Mutual Aid plan is the most serious failure of the postwar 
years. It could have been done. It could have grown out of 
Lend-Lease and UNRRA. But the Western statesmen pushed 
aside the “sentimentalists” and have now rushed with head. 
long fervor into the economics of war preparation. The arma- 
ments program of the United States is the governing factor in 
the affairs of all the Western nations... 

What the Western nations have to do is to... put a check 
on their exorbitant demands while the rest of the human race 
is enabled to catch up in social and material standards and 
while some order is introduced into man’s use of the earth’s 
precious resources. That means the acceptance of planning 
by the community of nations. It means that the principle of 
fair shares, now only fitfully applied at home, must be ex- 
tended into the international sphere . . . It means a re- 
examination of the whole rearmament program .. . 


DEBATE IN HOUSE OF LORDS 


(Reported in London ‘Times’) 


LORD WINSTER ... said that ... at the moment, the 
American Air Force and the atom bomb represented the one 
effective deterrent to Russia. Without air bases in England 
they could not operate, and at this moment Mr. Bevan chose 
to lay down insulting conditions under which the Americans 
could use the bases. The idea that they would operate from 
these islands without the consent of the British Government 
could be entertained only by a man with straws in his hair. 
They were here at our invitation . . . 

VISCOUNT PORTMAN said that “One Way Only” was 
a pamphlet of an extremely disgusting nature. To put it 
mildly, it was almost treasonable, and one could hardly realize 
yet the effect it would have on the minds of the workers in the 
factories and the various branches of armament production ... 

VISCOUNT BRIDGEMAN sympathized with the Govern- 
ment on having among their supporters people who sub- 
scribed to a document like “One Way Only” . . . It savored 
strongly of something like treason . . . 


FROM EDITORIAL IN LONDON ‘TIMES’ 


The aim of Western policy and Western rearmament is to 
make the deterrent so powerful that Russia will not even 
court the risks of a third world war .. . It is not, as Mr. Bevan 
and his collaborators would have us believe, the industrial 
potential of the Western powers which will act as a deterrent, 
but their mobilized strength .. . 

There is the same lack of clarity in the important sections 
of “One Way Only” on economic aid to underdeveloped areas. 
The estimate of the United Nations that 14 billion dollars is 
required annually to raise the national income of the under- 
developed territories by 2 per cent is quoted to show the size 
of the task . . . Britain’s contribution is to be limited to “an- 
other 100 million pounds worth of goods.” The rest, presum- 
ably, is to come from America, whose workers are to cut their 
consumption. No similar sacrifice is expected of the British 
workers, whose consumption is not only to be maintained but 
actually increased. 

.. + “One Way Only” is plainly a blind alley... 
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ETHICS AND PUBLIC MORALS: 
THE PROBLEM FACING GOVERNMENT 


Good Conduct Cannot Be Legislated, 


Commerce Secretary Sawyer Says 


What can Government do to set the standards that 
should govern the conduct of officials and employes in 
all its branches? Must a law be passed to make the 
rules known to all? 

A Senate subcommittee headed by Senator Paul 
Douglas (Dem.), of Illinois, has conducted hearings on 
this problem and has heard charges of questionable 
conduct on various levels of Government activity. The 
subcommittee solicited the opinions of many federal 
officials on the subject through letters. 

The reply from Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Com- 
merce, brought the opinion of a man who has had long 
experience as a lawyer and businessman and who is 
now serving Government in the top level as a Cabinet 
official. 

Full text of Mr. Sawyer’s letter follows. 


My dear Senator: 

Ihave your letter of July 10 asking for my personal opinion, 
as a result of my responsibilities and experience in the public 
service, with reference to the bill establishing a Commission 
on Ethics in the Federal Government. I am glad to reply. 

I do not favor the establishment of any more commissions 
or agencies in the Federal Government. I am not one of those 
who believe that the solution of every problem lies in the 
organization of another alphabetical agency. I have opposed 
the establishment of new commissions and agencies in the 
Executive Branch and recently testified to the same effect 
with reference to a commission to be established by the Con- 
gress dealing with foreign aid. 

This will furnish my answer to your Question Number 1. 

[Senator Douglas had asked, “Do you favor the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Ethics in the Federal Government? 
Do you think such a Commission should have members from 
the Government, as well as private citizens?” ] 

May I say, however, that I think good can be accomplished 
by the type of inquiry you are conducting and I am therefore 
glad to give my views on some of the aspects of this subject. 

Fundamentally, ethics is a pattern of conduct generally ac- 
cepted as proper in any particular time or civilization. As the 
word is used today in this country, it describes a very high 
standard of conduct involving in particular a recognition of 
the rights and privileges of others. A code of ethics, as dis- 
tinguished from a code of law, is something which an indi- 
vidual or group imposes upon itself and not something which 
is imposed from the outside. 

It is therefore clear that the ethical standards of a public 
official will be determined primarily by his own instincts as 
to what is and is not proper. If he does not know that it is 
improper for him to accept a gift, no finding or supervision 
by a commission will educate him. If he is willing to accept 
a gift, even though it is improper, any suggestion from a 
commission he will regard with derision. 

In my opinion, most public officials are well aware of what 
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things are proper and what things are improper in official 
action. For the vast majority of public officials the decision is 
an easy one. They will not do any improper thing. If a man 
has any doubt, he is most likely to be influenced, as all men 
are, by incentive. If he feels that an unethical thing may 
bring criticism or ridicule—or by the same token that proper 
conduct may bring approval or applause—these considerations 
will undoubtedly have some influence. 

A listing of all the various practices which might be re- 
garded as reprehensible will, in my opinion, have little effect. 
I would not care to undertake to compile such a list. I will, 
however, try briefly to comment upon a few of the items 
which you mention under Question Number 2. 

[Senator Douglas had asked, “What practices are question- 
able or clearly improper when measured by the standard of 
the public interest and welfare?”] 

It is obvious that receiving gifts or favors from one who 
can benefit from official decision is not proper. Here, of course, 
‘as elsewhere, common sense must be applied. There are public 
officials who will not accept a cigar on the theory that they 
might be compromised. This, it seems to me, indicates too in- 
secure a sense of rectitude. 

I note your reference to Federal employment of per- 
sons with “strong industry connections.” While I am _ not 
too clearly aware of how ethics is involved in this mat- 
ter, to say that Charles Wilson or Eric Johnston should 
not be urged to give their talents to public service because 
of “strong industry” connections is nonsense. To say that 
men of this type, when in public office, should make their 
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decisions wholly in the public interest is, on the other hand, 
clear and obvious. 

Government officials, administrative or legislative, should 
not serve two masters. 

We hear occasional references to so-called “Dollar-a-Year” 
men, or “WOCs” (Without Compensation), indicating that 
there is something inherently wrong in such an arrangement. 

My comment is that it is neither inherently wrong nor possible 
to avoid. The National Production Authority work in my 
Department could not have been undertaken nor carried on 
without the valued help of experienced businessmen who 
know what they are doing when they deal with business prob- 
lems. It is utter folly to contend that operations requiring 
extended experience and knowledge of business can be carried 
on successfully by those who know nothing about business. 
It is, of course, desirable that men who are retaining their 
business connections have only a limited tenure. In the 
National Production Authority we are trying as rapidly as pos- 
sible to secure men who are willing to take a permanent Civil 
Service status and do the work which has been assigned to 
that agency. Meanwhile, we are endeavoring to secure the 
services of experienced businessmen for temporary duty in 
the various divisions of that Authority. Our problem is not to 
keep these men from seeking opportunities where they can 
benefit themselves: our problem is to get them to come in the 
first place and to keep them for a reasonable time after they 
are here. 

These statements of mine, of course, do not imply that 
these men should be permitted in the slightest degree to use 
their positions for their own personal gain or that of their 
associates. I have stated repeatedly that where this happened 
the man would be let out immediately and where prosecution 
was justified I would see that he was prosecuted. 

Where an official contemplates withdrawal from the Fed- 
eral Government to take employment with a firm which has 
done business with the agency where he is employed, a code 
of ethics will not meet the situation. It is obvious that dn 
honest man, having done things in his official capacity which 
are of benefit to a firm, would expect to have his conduct 
viewed with great suspicion if he thereafter accepts employ- 
ment from that firm. The very man who would be most likely 
to do the unethical thing will be least influenced by the fact 
that the code says he shouldn’t. On the other hand, it is 
conceivable that a business executive, who is always looking 
for talent, may meet some Government employee and offer 
him a job. The mere fact that he has met this man in the 
course of his Government service should not preclude his 
employment. If it is desired definitely to prevent employment 
after this official contact, what is called for is a specific, legal 
prohibition against this employment, reasonably drafted as to 
time, such as we already have in connection with certain 
Government activities. These provisions in the law should, of 
course, be enforced. 

The above remark applies also to attorneys. There would 
seem to be no ethical reason why a Government attorney 
upon entering private practice should not accept employment 
from people who have dealt generally with his agency, where 
no particular favor has been extended by him to the client in 
question. 

I note the question with reference to preventing discussion 
of Government business outside of office hours and at social 
gatherings. In my opinion, such an undertaking would be 
utterly futile. I, myself, and many other top-level officials in 
Washington—and for that matter many others at lower levels 
—have worked many hours at night, and on Saturdays and on 
Sundays, in my office, and out of my office—at home. Would 
a Government official be required to stop this work, or would 
he, after a certain hour, if not in his office, be prevented from 
talking about his work with anyone outside of Government? 
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Who is to say what is an office hour and what is not? Much 
legitimate and important business would be stopped if none 
of us could work after five o’clock in the afternoon, either ip 
or out of our offices. This certainly applies, if I may add the 
compliment, to many hard-working Members of Congress. 

On the other hand, what reason is there to think that a 
man who would make an improper suggestion to a public 
official at a social gathering outside of office hours would 
hesitate to do so in office hours, or in the man’s office? 

Generally, may I say that the adoption of a code of ethics, 
while harmless, will do but little good. Any man who must 
look up his code of ethics to find out what is proper or im- 
proper for him to do is too innocent to be around Washington. 

As I indicated earlier, I do feel, however, that the inquiry 
you are making should be helpful and a statement by your 
Committee, upon concluding its hearings, of the general opin- 
ion of public officials on this subject and its own recom- 
mendations as a guide to official conduct would certainly be 
in order. 

Heretofore my comments have referred to activities in the 
Executive Branch of the Government. While I feel unqualified 
to make suggestions with reference to “parliamentary rules 
governing legislative discussion,” I might refer to legislative 
activities as they affect my Department, in particular to com. 
mittee investigations by the Congress. The Executive Branch 
is in a way at the mercy of the Legislative Branch in this 
field. Congressional committees can investigate my Depart- 
ment, for instance, with complete abandon. There is no 
machinery known to me by which I or my Department can 
investigate the Congress. This in a way puts the Congress at 
an advantage, but also it puts upon it an obligation, perhaps 
involving ethical considerations. 

Is it proper or improper to require that officials in the 
Executive Branch, whose duties involve continued and close 
attention to their work, appear repeatedly before Congres- 
sional committees, sometimes spending more than half their 
time doing so and obliging them to work night after night in 
preparation for these daytime hearings? 

Is it proper or improper for a Congressional committee to 
present a report dealing with a public official’s activities which 
carefully points out his mistakes but does not mention his 
accomplishments? 

Is it proper or improper to disclose statements and infor- 
mation of a secret nature given in executive session be- 
fore a Congressional committee by representatives of the 
Executive Branch who have carefully withheld such informa- 
tion from general circulation when acting in their executive 
capacity? 

I might put one other question, particularly applicable to 
the operation of the National Production Authority, although 
not confined to it. The officials of NPA receive many Con- 
gressional requests for action. In view of the preferred position 
of Members of Congress and their definite advantage in 
connection with investigations just mentioned, how insistent 
should they be in requesting action and how far should we 
go in an effort to comply with their requests? 

Other questions will undoubtedly occur to your Committee. 

I present these last particular matters to you for considera- 
tion with a certain hesitancy; but, as you have invited general 
comment, this, perhaps, is as good a time as any to mention 
them. They have been occasionally discussed by those of us 
in the Executive Branch who must run our Departments and 
at the same time be prepared to furnish extensive information 
to Congressional committees and be available personally on 
short notice to attend a variety of Congressional hearings. | 
feel free to ask these questions because I, personally, have 
been very well treated by the Committees of the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES SAWYER 
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pie >> General Dwight D. Eisenhower, in Paris, is discovering that the governments 
— of Western Europe are the soft spot in the defense of Western Europe. 
ly be : U.S. is delivering the goods--a million tons of equipment, about a billion 

dollars' worth so far; four divisions of troops already in Europe, two more to 
_ i come, plus an air force of 60,000 men, plus U.S. Navy all around Europe. 
rules Europeans don't seem in as much of a hurry. European capitals don't show 
— the sense of urgency you find in Washington. Few people are really excited. 
-anch Army of Europe, so much in the headlines, is still on paper, still a dream. 
| this When Eisenhower looks east, however, he counts 215 Soviet divisions, plus 
— 70 satellite divisions, plus 350 airfields for 17,000 planes near the West. 
tcan 4 
Ss at >> As Eisenhower calls the roll...Britain is heading for both political and 
nei economic crises. France has been without an effective government since early in 
1 the June. Western Germany hasn't even the framework of an army yet. Italy can't 
= help much unless its peace treaty is revised, a delicate problem. Spain isn't in 
te the club yet; in any case, isn't to provide more than air and naval bases. Tur- 
ht in key, Greece probably will be voted into the Atlantic Pact, but are not there yet. 
ia ie Committees, set up to deal with urgent problems, appear to breed a lot of 
hich other committees. Paris is full of them. New committees are then organized to 
1 his co-ordinate the old ones. But committees probably don't frighten Stalin much. 
nfor- So European defenses are still to be built. U.S. and Britain, as of now, 
be- account for the core of the armed forces, the bulk of the arms production. At 
= current rates, a skeleton defense is the most to look for by critical 1952. 
itive 

>> Some of the talk about an Army of Europe is pretty high-flown, not to be 
eo taken seriously. Talk of one flag, one uniform is dream stuff. That goes, too, 
Con- for talk of one defense minister, pooled defense funds for all Western Europe. 
ee What Eisenhower wants is quite different, more on the order of the United 
stent Nations force fighting in Korea under General Ridgway. On this basis, Army of 
| we Europe might include forces of France, Western Germany, Italy, Belgium and one 
oat or two others--not U.S. and Britain. Army would be under command of Eisenhower, 
lera- but would consist of national components, each with its own uniform, pay, na- 
a tional commander subordinate to Eisenhower. This Army, as a whole, is to be one 
f us Segment of the total force available to Eisenhower in Europe. 
- But even this limited goal is still in the planning stage. 
(11 








y on 
1s, I >> Main idea behind this Army of Europe is that it offers a safe way to rearm 


nave Western Germany. German forces, on this basis, would be firmly attached to Army 
of Europe, not free to go their own way. Catch is that Germans haven't bought 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


the idea yet. So far they are using it just for bargaining purposes. | 

Germans first expect peace treaty, independence, full sovereignty. If they 
get all these, they'll raise an ‘army and Soin the’ Army of Europe--maybe. 

It all depends on German voters. At the moment they're on the fence--some 
hot for rearming, some hot against it, many lukewarm. German politicians re- 
flect this uncertainty. So Eisenhower cannot count on German soldiers just yet. 

End of bargaining is due in September. Allies are then expected to deliver 
formal peace, large measure of independence to West Germany. It remains to be 
seen whether Germans, in return, will then join Allies in the Army of Europe. 











>> Possibility of war between India and Pakistan has to be taken seriously. 
War between armies is not the chief danger. Holy war between Moslems and Hindus 
on informal, Spontaneous basis, as in February, 1950, is the danger. 

To show you the mood in New Delhi, India, and Karachi, Pakistan..... 

Troops keep moving up to the border. About 200,000 Indian troops now face 
70,000 Pakistanis near Kashmir, the area in dispute. Each side claims the other 
is getting ready to attack. Feeling between Moslems and Hindus is inflamed by 
wild talk in press, by tough talk of politicians and generals. There are old 
scores to settle. U.N. mediator, in Kashmir to settle dispute, is ignored. 

Riots, bloodshed will soon be difficult to prevent. 














>> As East Pakistan's commanding general sees it: Pakistan is in exactly the 

position U.S. is in with Stalin. Russia's Premier denies aggressive intent but 
keeps 200 or more divisions poised. Similarly, says the general, Premier Nehru 
of India talks peace, nonaggression, but puts his army on Pakistan's frontier. 


>> Root of all the trouble, apart from Moslem-Hindu feuding, is the struggle 
between India and Pakistan for possession of Kashmir, a mountainous area about 
the size of Minnesota. People of Kashmir are largely Moslem, as are Pakistanis. 
But Kashmir's boss is Hindu, as are most Indians. Nehru claims Kashmir for 
India. He fought a bloody war with Pakistan over it in 1947 and has ever since 
refused to negotiate a settlement on any but his own terms. U.N. seems helpiess. | 

War in Kashmir, if it comes, will make it easier for Communists in nearby 

China and Tibet to expand into India. Peaceful solution, though, is nowhere in 
Sight. Nehru, strong for negotiated peace in Korea, balks at it in Kashmir. 














>> Joseph Stalin is startling the West by letting Western ideas reach Soviet 
readers through the Soviet press. Question is how much risk Stalin is taking. 

Case against Russia, prepared by Foreign Secretary Herbert Morrison of 
Britain and published in "Pravda," makes the customary points against Russia and 
for the West on questions of peace, aggression, individual freedom. 

"Pravda's" reply, while following the Moscow line, takes up each Morrison 
point in detail, argues against it calmly and with quite a show of reason, and 
of course ends by making Russia the pure heroine, the West the black villain. 

To Westerners, Morrison wins the argument automatically. So it's assumed 
it bowls the Russians over too. But maybe it won't happen that way. 

Russians have had 30 years of anti-Western, pro-Soviet propaganda. Western 
views printed in Pravda have that wall of prejudice and habit to go through. 

Stalin, after all, may figure that Russians are no more likely to believe 
what Westerners say than Westerners now believe what Stalin says. 
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CHEVROLET TRUCKS— 


take hard work in stride—around the clock 


With its rugged, channel-type frame and sturdy, 
weight-balancing springs, your Chevrolet truck 
has what it takes to stick on the job... from before 
dawn to the end of day. Start out and feel the 
surge of power from Chevrolet’s valve-in-head 
engine . .. built to do more work for less money. 
Step on the brakes with the truck fully loaded and 
learn how Chevrolet’s se/f-energizing brakes stop 
you quickly and safely ... using the truck’s own 
momentum to reduce pedal effort. Keep ’er on the 


go, month after month, and discover the greater 
brawn that is engineered in . . . from extra- 
durable one-piece rear axle to rigidly braced front 
bumper. The many jobs Chevrolet trucks handle, 
and the way they keep working around the clock, 
make them the hardest workers on any job! That’s 
why there are more Chevrolet trucks in use than 
any other make. See these great Chevrolet trucks 
at your Chevrolet dealer’s. Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


(Continuation of standard equipment and trim illustrated ts dependent on availability of material.) 
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CHEVROLET ADVANCE 


HEVROLET 4 











MOSINEE 
plants fibres 
for industry 


In Mosinee Industrial Forests, 
seedlings by the thousands are 
being planted annually to 
replace the trees used for 
products of industry, assuring 
future supply of fibres vital 
to many products. 


Also, on privately-owned 
acreage, Mosinee supplies the 
seedlings and know-how to 
convert otherwise waste land 
to fibre-producing forests for 
the future. 


This reforestation is the first 
step in the process of making 
Mosinee Fibres that work for 
industry. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


makes fibres work 
for industry 












We've Been Asked: 





Are rents really going up under new 
controls? 

Yes, in many cases. The control law 
just passed by Congress gives. most 
landlords the blanket right to raise rents 
right away. A number of owners of 
rented property are certain to demand 
higher rentals. 


How much can rents be raised at this 
time? 

Up to 20 per cent, in some cases. That 
is, 20 per cent above the rent in effect 
on June 30, 1947. Where some increase 
has been granted since then, this amount 
usually has to be subtracted from the 
20 per cent that would be allowed under 
the new rules. 


How would that work, in practice? 
Take, for example, a house or apart- 
ment that was renting for $80 a month 
in June, 1947. If there has been no 
rent adjustment, the landlord can raise 
the rent $16, to $96. But suppose he has 
been granted a $5 increase because of 
higher taxes and other increased oper- 
ating costs: Then, he can raise the rent 
$11, to $96. 


Suppose a landlord has made im- 
provements? 

Then he usually is in a better position. 
If he has gotten an increase, or is en- 
titled to one, for major capital improve- 
ment of the property, this amount is not 
deducted from his 20 per cent increase. 
But this means a major improvement or 
expansion, not merely a repaint or re- 
pair job. The improvement may involve 
added services or furnishings or equip- 
ment, such as a refrigerator or oil heater. 
If the owner of a house that rented for 
$80 has been granted a $7-a-month in- 
crease for major improvements, his pres- 
ent rent of $87 can be raised 20 per 
cent, or $17.40, to $104.40 a month. 


How does a landlord get such in- 
creases? 

The procedure is simple. He gets from 

his area rent office an application for 

percentage rent increase—Form D-140. 

This is filled out in triplicate and filed 

with the area office. 


Must the application be approved by 
the area rent office? 
No. The landlord can put the rent in- 
crease into effect when he files the ap- 
lication. But filing the application is 
important. A landlord runs a risk of pen- 
alties if he raises rent without filing the 
application and a sworn statement on 
past rents. 


HOW NEW LAW AFFECTS RENTS 








Many Will Be Higher 


@ Many rents will go up under 
new rent-control law. 


@ Most landlords can get increases 
without awaiting approval. 


@ Some rents will be rolled back 
under the control program. 











Suppose a house was not rented in 
June, 1947? 

This landlord usually can get a raise in 

rent, too. But it would not be automatic 

for him with the filing of an application. 

He would have to wait for formal ap- 

proval by his area rent office. 


Will some rents be rolled back? 
Yes. Where rent control has been re- 
moved and there has been a sharp rise 
in rents, there are likely to be roll-backs 
if control is restored. In particular, rent- 
control officials expect to push back 
some high rents in areas around military 
centers. 


Can rent control now be restored in 
areas where it had been removed? 
Yes. There are three ways in which 
rents can be recontrolled. A State, city, 
town or county can usually get recontrol 
by asking the new federal Office of 
Rent Stabilization to take over. Or the 
federal rent office can usually restore 
control if it voluntarily ended rent re- 
strictions in the past. Or the Federal 
Government can impose rent control in 
any place that it designates as a critical 
defense housing area. Here, rents can 
be pushed back to pre-Korean levels. 


Will all housing be covered? 

In critical defense areas, all residential 
housing is covered. That includes new 
apartments and houses, hotels, motor 
courts, trailer camps, etc. In other areas, 
however, rent control does not apply to 
the above types of housing. 


Does the tenant get any new rights? 
The tenant gets some further protection 
against eviction. Landlords are made 
liable for cash damages and injunctions 
where illegal evictions are involved. 


These are the new rules that apply on 
rent control in areas under federal regu- 
lation. The District of Columbia oper- 
ates under a separate law, but landlords 
in general may raise rents 20 per cent 
above 1941 levels, if they file applica- 
tions with District rent officials. 
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A long and powerful arm is the tank-busting “super bazooka.” Yet this 

5-foot rocket launcher tube weighs only 15 pounds because it is aluminum. 

In aircraft rockets, the important motor housings and fin assemblies are 

also aluminum. Planes are mostly aluminum...over two-thirds of a bomber’s 

weight. Millions of pounds of aluminum go into vital parts for tanks, 

trucks, ships. Aluminum foil keeps rations fresh, medical supplies pure. 
You can judge the growing military demands for aluminum by the 

way civilian uses multiply. Aluminum windows. gutters, insulation, farm 

roofing, nails...everywhere people want the metal that is strong yet light, 7 

rustproof, heat-reflecting. Manufacturers and consumers want 

aluminum in automobile parts, refrigerators, appliances. And the 

“kitchen engineers” of America keep looking for their own 

pure aluminum foil...Reynolds Wrap. 3 
Today’s production expansion will provide more aluminum ay PRODUCTION 

for all these uses. first military and then civilian. Reynolds 

is working full time, full speed at the double job we all face... 

fighting shortages and inflation while we fight aggression. 

Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Reynolds Wrap is ‘‘all-out’’ for defense 
... Return Flight 
Guaranteed 


Ta 
soe: Extruded aluminum tubing, basis 
Og) of the bazooka, has endless every- 
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ay day uses: portable irrigation pipe, 
ay. 


ladders, scaffolding, furniture, etc. 
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ESTIMATED PRODUCTION |) 
(INCLUDING CAPACITY 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION) 


gO TEE 


The expanding primary aluminum production of Reynolds Metals Company 
—a historic chapter in the company’s 32 years of continuing growth, 




























-700 hands / 


Here is a new motorized Microfilm Reader that 
brings greater speed, versatility and convenience 
to the rapidly growing group of microfilm users. 
Manufactured by Bell & Howell and distributed by 
Burroughs, it offers many exclusive advantages. 


A new dual pedal control allows the operator to 
use both hands for transcribing data, punching 
cards, posting, billing, or other work . . . elimi- 
nates extra motions... helps her do more work 
with less effort and greater accuracy. A wide range 
of speeds, both forward and reverse, gives com- 
plete scanning flexibility to suit any purpose. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S B urrou gh am 



























with this New Bell & Howell 
Motorized Microfilm Reader 


In addition, all the recognized advantages of high 
speed manual operation are provided for facilitat- 
ing the location of random images, or for fast 
rewinding. The constant-focus feature of this new 
reader, regardless of film movement, reduces eye- 
strain and fatigue—helps make for greatly im- 
proved operator efficiency. 


Business and government will welcome this new 
microfilm reader with its many advantages. Call 
your nearest Burroughs office for complete in- 
formation or write Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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People of the Week 





Admiral Fechteler, New ‘Top Skipper,’ 


Ready to Fight for Navy’s Rights 


> Admiral William M. Fechteler is the 
new skipper of the most powerful fleet on 
the seas—the new U.S. Navy. The Ad- 
miral, 55, a bluff, informal seaman, is tak- 
ing over as Chief of Naval Operations, 
the highest job in the uniformed service 
and the pinnacle to which all Navy men 
aspire. 

Not so very long ago, the appointment 
of anew CNO was a matter of interest 
principally to naval officers only. But, 
under the continuing menace of a third 
world war, and in view of comparatively 
recent efforts to subordinate the Navy 
and make its chief wartime role that of 
convoying merchant shipping, the job has 
become one of world importance. 

The Navy was given much of its new 
importance by Admiral Fechteler’s prede- 
cessor, the late Admiral Forrest P. Sher- 
man, stricken last month while on a 
delicate diplomatic mission in Europe. 
In less than two years as CNO, Admiral 
Sherman transformed the Navy and gave 
it a new status in the U.S. defense 
scheme. 

Admiral Sherman took over a service 
demoralized and bitter from rows within 
itself and constant friction with the Air 
Force. The Navy’s own bid for more air 
power had been denied through the can- 
cellation of plans for a supercarrier. The 
Air Force, relying principally on the 
transoceanic bomber, the B-36, was in 
the ascendant. 

Now morale is firm. The supercarrier 
has been reinstated in naval building 
plans. The war in Korea has demon- 
strated the value of earrier-based aircraft. 
The Navy’s Marine Corps, which Army 
and Air Force wanted to abolish, is firmly 
entrenched by act of Congress. The fleet 
is growing. The Navy is not only afloat 
but riding the crest of the wave. 

This is Admiral Fechteler’s legacy from 
Admiral Sherman. In a sense, one of the 
new CNO’s tasks will be to avoid rock- 
ing new boats. But he also is faced im- 
mediately with the problem of repelling 
another attack by the Air Force. 

Air raid. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, of 
which Admiral Fechteler becomes a 
member, is embroiled in a sharp and 
growingly heated dispute over expanding 
the Air Force. AF wants to grow from a 
present 87 groups to 150. To build and 
maintain such an air fleet, it needs about 
60 per cent of all defense funds. 

This would mean that Army and Navy, 
splitting the remainder between them, 
would be held to their present strength or 
perhaps even reduced. Admiral Fechteler 
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will oppose such an expansoin, as did 
Admiral Sherman, on the principle that 
the three services should be kept in 
balance. The Navy thinks 95 groups 
enough. 

Far from yielding to the AF, and so 
reducing the Navy’s share of the defense 
dollar, Navy men expect the new CNO to 
push plans for increasing the active fleet 
from a present 1,044 ships to 1,161 by 
mid-1952. And the Navy also is about 
to ask authorization of a second super- 
carrier. 

Admiral Sherman’s view, shared by 
Admiral Fechteler, was that Korea has 
proved the U.S. cannot get along with 





—Dept. of Defense 


ADMIRAL FECHTELER 
. two strong fleets 


one big fleet in the Atlantic and “small 
forces” in the Pacific, that “we are back 
to the point where we have to have two 
strong fleets” and “an effective two-ocean 
strategy.” 

The Army, represented on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff by Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
goes further with the AF than the Navy. 
It is willing to let AF have 128 groups, if 
a large number of these are designed for 
close support of ground troops. 

The row involved in these three con- 
cepts is expected to intensify as autumn 
advances and the military budget for the 
fiscal year beginning next July 1 is drawn 
up. And, in Congress, ideas of an investi- 
gation are stirring. 

Admiral Fechteler is in a position to 
strike a compromise with the Army, and, 
in combination with General Collins, re- 
strain the AF. But, in the end, the dis- 
















Keep your eye on more 
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FOR YOU, Dodge Reports are like 
the eyes of business. They discover 
for you—early and daily — the 
facts about construction jobs to be 
built ... about bidding and award 
of contracts as these jobs progress. 
You can cover thoroughly, a single 
county or any larger area of in- 
terest to you within the 37 eastern 
states. 


With Dodge Reports 


@ You know who and where your pros- 
pects are and when they should be 
seen. 


@ Multiply your time and reduce your 
costs by saving yourself many use- 
less trips. 


Without Dodge Reports 


@ You may never have a chance to 
bid on or sell what might well be 
your best opportunities. 


e@ You would spend far more money 
looking for bidding or selling op- 
portunities than you have to. 


@ You can’t keep informed on the 
changing factors and may lose out 
by not knowing whom to see and 
when to see them. 


A Dodge man — A qualified consultant 
on this most vital “First Step” in the 
selling process ... A man who knows 
how to cut selling costs and save your 
time — will gladly show you how you 
can make the best use of Dodge Reports 
... Thousands of firms are using this 
profitable construction news service 
year after year, and have been over 
the past 59 years. 


For complete details F.W. DODGE 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
—while you think of it 

I would like to see some | 
Dodge Reports on business 





Dodge REPORTS  '! 


Construction News Division | 
F.W. Dodge Corp., 119 W. 40 St., N.Y. 18 ] 
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8 Sundstrand divisions make 
widely diversified products 










MACHINE TOOL DIVISION— 
Lathes, Milling Machines, Special 
Machinery, Centering Machines, 
Bench Centers, Balancing Tools 





Sundstrand “Engineered 
Production” solves complex 
machining problems 





















BROACHING DIVISION—stand- 
ard and special Broaching Ma- 
chines, Tools, Work-holding Fixtures 





AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC DIVISION 
—constant speed Hydraulic Drives, 


Few metal-working problems involv- 
“Rota-Roll” Pumps 





ing milling, boring, turning, or broach- 


ing have ‘‘stumped”’ Sundstrand design FUEL UNIT DIVISION—Pumps used 
by the nation’s leading oil burner 


manufacturers 


(J " INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC DIVI- 
de \= SION—Hydraulic Transmissions, 
x Pumps, Control Valves, Fluid Motors 


and application engineers. Regardless 





of the product... or whether you want 
faster speed, higher precision, or lower 
cost... these experienced technicians 
PNEUMATIC DIVISION— Air Sand- 


ers for automotive, wood-working, 
metal-working, and plastic industries 


find ways and means of meeting or ex- 
ceeding your expectations. If a stand- 





ard machine won't do, a special desi 
sedinsles 4 gn FOUNDRY DIVISION—Gray iron 


castings for Sundstrand and other 
manufacturers 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
—Tool Room and Production Chucks, 
Magnetic Fixtures, Lifting Magnets, 
Chip and Coolant Separators 


SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


is created. 
—that’s what Sundstrand’s reliable re- 


“Engineered Production” 


search, expert engineering, precision 
production bring to you! 








SUNDSTRAND 





ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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. . » Can be brusque 
when the occasion demands 


pute probably will have to be settled at 
higher, civilian levels. Meanwhile, the 
Admiral will have had his say. 
Seaman. Admiral Fechteler brings to 
his harassing job years of experience 
both at sea and ashore, although, per- 
sonally, he prefers sea duty. He has Navy 
tradition in his veins. His father, A. F. 
Fechteler, was an admiral before him, 
The son grew up in the service. 
Coming out of the Naval Academy in 
1916, he served in World War I on the 
battleship Pennsylvania. Between wars, 
he alternated sea duty with jobs in Wash- 
ington and Annapolis. Early in World 
War II, as a high official in the Bureau 
of Personnel, Admiral Fechteler helped 
mobilize the Navy for war. At the close 
of the conflict, back in a similar po- 


SUBMARINER McCORMICK 
. « . an international command? 


sition, he superintended the demobili- 


zation of hundreds of thousands of 
Navy men. 
Between those two jobs, Admiral 


Fechteler saw action, in plenty. In 1943, 
commanding the battleship Indiana, he 
supported carrier strikes at Marcus Island 
and at the Gilberts and Marshalls. Early 
in 1944, he took command of amphibious 
forces and directed numerous Pacific 
landings, including those at Leyte, Linga- 
yen Gulf and near Manila Bay. 

The Admiral is bulky and handsome, 
pleasant and easy of manner, but like 
most seamen can be brusque when the 
occasion demands. He gets his greatest 
personal satisfaction, he says, from com- 
manding a ship at sea. 

Much of Admiral Fechteler’s service 
has been on battleships. Unlike Admiral 
Sherman, he is. not an aviator. Never- 
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. . . Three shifts 
in command were involved 


theless, he regards the aircraft carrier as 
the backbone of the fleet. He says “the 
Navy's job cannot be performed without 
an adequate air arm.” He plans no 
changes in top naval policy. 

Shifts. The Admiral comes to CNO 
from the post of Commander in Chief of 
the Atlantic Fleet, and his appointment is 
one of three shifts of high-ranking Navy 
men. 

Admiral Lynde D. McCormick, 55, 
gets the Atlantic Fleet position, with the 
prospect that he later will command the 
combined Atlantic fleet of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Admiral 
Fechteler had been scheduled for that 
command. 

Admiral McCormick also is the son vf 
an admiral, and was born at Annapolis. 


-U.S. Navy 
AVIATOR DUNCAN 


. . an interservice row? 


He has had service on battleships and 
in submarines. This is his first fleet com- 
mand. He had been serving as Vice Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

Vice Admiral Donald B. Duncan, 54, 
replaces Admiral McCormick as Vice 


4 CNO. He is an aviator, and commanded 


carriers in the Pacific during World War 
Il. His appointment conforms with a 
policy that keeps such top jobs balanced 
between line and air officers. 

The crest. Backed by such men and 
a now united and revitalized Navy, the 
new CNO will try to keep the Navy rid- 
ing the crest. It will not always be easy. 
The row with the Air Force seems cer- 
tain to flare high in the weeks ahead. 
But Admiral Fechteler, unlike his prede- 
cessor, begins with naval ideas and meth- 
ods generally accepted. His job is to 
keep things that way. 
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The ALBATROSS 


knows no Scene or Season 


Any time may find the GRUMMAN ALBATROSS 
anywhere . . . over warm Pacific waters or at 
icy arctic altitudes. Designed for air rescue and 
other activities on the open sea, this big Air 
Force amphibian earned a remarkable record 
for saving lives in its first year of operation. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 














Special © 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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What do the new controls 
mean to you? 

They touch everyone, and al- 
most everything, one way or an- 
other. 

Prices, wages, rents, home 
buying, farming, credit, all will 
feel the change in rules. 

Here is what each individual 
and business can look for: 


The outlook for just about every- 
body is being changed by the new 
controls law. New orders from Gov- 
ernment, new decisions by business- 
men, new freedoms and restrictions 
for individuals will start to have their 
effects immediately, will be felt more 
and more as months pass. 

What these effects will be, for differ- 
ent people, companies and _ industries, 
depends on individual situations. 

Businessmen, looking at the picture 





BUSINESSMEN can charge 
higher prices for many pro- 
ducts—if the market will 
stand it 


FARMERS can forget about 
further roll-backs—they're 
assured of parity prices, or 
more 


HOUSEWIVES can count on 
some price rises now—and 
more later on if demand 
rises 


eenrecmmeme tne 


CONTROLS — 


1951 MODEL 


Some Gain, Some Loss for Almost Everyone 


of things to come, find many prospects 
that are brighter—but many others that 
are cloudy or downright dark. 

Prices that the manufacturer can 
charge are to be permitted to rise in 
thousands of cases, provided customers 
will stand for increases. Some roll-backs 
still will be allowed, but not below a 
specific level of costs. 

Cost increases paid by the producer 
in the period between the last month 
before the fighting started in Korea and 
July 26, 1951, must be reflected in any 
new price ceilings ordered for manufac- 
turers. And firms whose prices already 
have been rolled back below that guar- 
anteed level are told that they can go to 
the Office of Price Stabilization and de- 
mand higher ceilings. That can mean a 
rise in profits, whenever OPS gets around 
to ruling on applications. 

Squeeze on profits, though, can de- 
velop slowly as more and more manu- 
facturers. get their guaranteed price in- 
creases. These increases often will mean 
higher costs to other manufacturers, but 
higher costs that come after the cutoff 
date of July 26, 1951. These later cost 


> AUTOMOBILE MAKERS can 
count on substantial in- 
crease in price ceilings 
whenever they apply for 
raises individually 








AUTO DEALERS will get big- 
ger markups and be able to | 
give customers alongertime | 
to pay for cars 


APPLIANCE DEALERS can 
sell on easier credit terms 
and accept old models for 
all or part of down payment | 
—so can radio and TV | 
dealers 


HOME BUILDERS can sell 
new homes on easier credit 
in “critical defense housing 
areas” 


(eee eeennmenenereee 
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rises may have to be absorbed by manu. 
facturers themselves—with a whole new 
pinch developing on profits. 

Production controls—on users of 
metals, chemicals, hundreds of other ma- 
terials—are to continue to govern the way 
manufacturers operate. Priorities, alloca- 
tions, similar controls are essentially un- 
changed in the new law. Output for 
civilians still will be limited. 

Small businesses can get special 
benefits from the control law. A new 
agency is to be set up and given authority 
to handle defense contracts for small 
manufacturers. The agency will pass 
prime contracts on to private firms, or 
parcel those contracts out to a number of 
companies. 

Defense loans also will be arranged 
for small defense plants by this new 
agency. In addition, the agency will pro- 
vide small defense contractors with tech- 
nical data and will work to get them 
priorities on scarce materials. 

Meat packers are relieved by the 
new law of any worries about further 
roll-backs of beef prices. The packers, in 
fact, are eligible to apply to OPS for 


iia] 


BUILDERS will have to wait 
for any general easing of 
real estate credit 


HOMEOWNERS can get 
more time to pay off loans 
for repairs or alterations 


LANDLORDS under federal 
controls can raise rentals to 
a point 20 per cent over 
level of June, 1947 — but 
landlords in defense areas 
that are recontrolled may 
have rents rolled back to 
pre-Korea levels 


BARBERS and beauticians 
are freed from price ceilings 
and from controls on wages 


they pay 
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higher price ceilings to cover their cost 
increases since the Korean war began. 
And, for the time being, packers can for- 
get about slaughter quotas—these are 
banned. 

Barbers and beauticians hit the jack- 
pot in the new law. The prices they 
charge and the wages they pay are de- 
controlled outright. A haircut, in the 
future, is going to cost 10 to 25 cents 
more in many U.S. cities. 

Dry cleaners, launderers and _hun- 
dreds of thousands of other service-shop 
owners are to get benefits, too. They re- 
ceive the same guarantee given to manu- 
facturers—assurance that their price ceil- 
ings must reflect their pre-Korea price, 
plus all cost increases up to July 26, 1951. 
Again, though, most proprietors will have 
to fight it out with OPS to get their price 
relief. 

Clothiers, grocers and all other re- 
tailers get a different guarantee—or at 
least the hope of one. They are promised 
that they can charge the percentage mark- 
up that was normal for their industry or 
their products in the pre-Korea period. 
But the new law applies that guarantee 
only to future price orders. So retailers 
whose ceilings do not permit that normal 
markup now won't get much out of their 
guarantee until OPS issues new orders— 
if ever. 

Wholesalers are given that same 
guarantee of a normal markup, for what 
it is worth. 

Lower profits, instead of higher prof- 
its, may result for retailers and whole- 
salers. They have to operate under ex- 
isting controls until new ones are issued. 
And existing controls allow retailers and 


wholesalers whose own costs rise to pass 
on to consumers only the dollars-and- 
cents amounts of the rise—instead of 
taking a full percentage markup. That 
can mean a new squeeze on distributors’ 
profits when manufacturers start pass- 
ing on the higher prices that the new 
law guarantees for them. 

Mine operators and other producers 
of raw materials that do not come from 
farms get still a different type of bene- 
fit. The new law provides for Govern- 
ment subsidies to producers of these 
materials that are critically scarce and 
important to defense. 

Housing and rent provisions of the 
new law will result in dollar gains for 
some individuals, dollar losses for others. 

Landlords, under the new law, are 
permitted to raise their rents in many 
cases. That means an easier time for 
landlords—but higher costs for some 
families living in rented homes. (For 
that full story see page 44.) 

Builders, searching for home buyers, 
will be permitted to sell their new 
homes on easier credit terms—but only 
in communities officially certified as 
“critical defense-housing areas.” In those 
areas real estate credit controls are to 
be lifted or eased. A general easing of 
regulations on mortgage loans is going 
to have to wait for new action in Con- 
gress. 

Farmers, too, come in for special 
treatment in the new law. Further price 
roll-backs are prohibited for beef cat- 
tle. And as for other things the farmer 
grows, they can’t be rolled back more 
than 10 per cent below the level of May 
19, 1951. That permits roll-backs on veal 
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PHYSICIANS employed by 
hospitals or clinics are free 
from wage-salary controls 


LAWYERS working for law 
firms can ignore wage- 
salary controls 


MINEOWNERS—and other 
producers of critical raw ma- 
terials—may get Govern- 
ment subsidies 


SMALL MANUFACTURERS 
can look to a new agency 
for help in getting defense 
contracts and defense loans 


CLOTHIERS and other re- 
tailers and wholesalers are 
given a guarantee of their 
industry’s pre-Korea 
markups 
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| > TEXTILE-MILL OWNERS and 

other manufacturers can de- 
mand and get price ceilings 
that will cover their pre- 
Korea prices plus all reason- 
able cost increases up to 
July 26, 1951 





’ DRY CLEANERS and other 
service shops get that same 
cost-plus guarantee 


> ADVERTISERS are assured 
that price controllers must 
count advertising expenses 
as business costs 





BANKERS are not yet 
required to keep larger re- 
serves 
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ListheWardinan 


More and more, visiting exec- 
utives in Washington are staying 
at the Wardman Park. Air- 
conditioned suites are available 
for conferences or eatertainment. 
Government and business offices 
are near at hand. Yet facilities 
are designed for full relaxation 
after a busy day—overlooking 
acres of private park. 


Wardman Sirk 


HOTEL 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
at WOODLEY ROAD, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Frank E. Weakly, president 
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From Cleaning Machinery 
to Operating Elevator Doors 























DO IT BETTER—FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


It’s easier to do a thorough cleaning 
job on machinery . . . and to open and 
close heavy elevator doors . . . by 
means of compressed air. Quincy 
Compressors are designed to handle 
these as well as hundreds of other 
jobs, both unique and everyday. 
Quincy builds the most complete line 
of air compressors ranging from 1 to 
90 c.f.m. For service stations, garages, 
or use as part of products requiring 
compressed air supply, your best buy 
is Quincy—sold and serviced by 
nation-wide authorized automotive 
and industrial distributors. 





Get New Book ‘‘AR 
MAKES THINGS HUM’’ — 
illustrates and de- 
scribes 16 interest- 
ing compressed air 
applications. Write 
Dept. US-l. 





QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO., Quincy, Illinois 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA * 
CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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. . » Pay checks will stretch unevenly for consumers 


calves and wool, but only minor ones on 
these. 

Parity prices—the officially “fair” 
prices for farmers—still have to be re- 
flected in OPS price ceilings. And parity 
prices are still to be refigured every 
month—instead of every year, as re- 
quested by Mr. Truman. 

Above-parity prices must be ob- 
served by OPS in setting some ceilings. 
Before they can be controlled, soybeans 
and some 21 other farm products must 
be permitted to rise above pre-Korea 
levels, which were even higher than to- 
day’s parity for these products. 

Physicians and lawyers are singled 
out for special treatment. The rates and 
fees that they charge in private practice 
already had been decontrolled by OPS 
under the old control law. Now, under 
the new law, salaries or other pay of 
physicians working for hospitals, clinics 
and similar medical institutions are de- 
controlled. And controls are lifted from 
the pay of lawyers working on salary for 
law firms. 

Average family in this country is 
to be directly affected by the new law. 
What the family is to find is that its pay 
check, stretched over the weekly budget, 
is going to bulge at some points and sag 
at others. More dollars are to be needed 
for some things the family uses. Fewer 
dollars will be required for others. 

Higher price tags, even where per- 
mitted by law, are not going to be hung 
on products that are superabundant. 
Some price increases are expected for 
many makes of automobiles, some foods 
and a few other things. But price rises 
will be limited—in size and number. 

Lower prices, in fact, are to continue 
to make their appearance for many 
things. Some price cuts will result from 
roll-backs, already ordered but not yet 
in effect. Others will come as the result 
of weak market demand. Clothing, for 
example, still is to be had at sharply 
lower prices. Sheets, pillowcases, scores 
of odds and ends are on sale or going on 
sale. 

Rents will rise for thousands of fami- 
lies, as a result of the new law, but not 
one renter in a hundred is going to get 
much of a rent increase from the new 
measure—and some will get rent reduc- 
tions. 

Easier credit controls, at the same 
time, are to make it easier for many 
families to buy automobiles, refriger- 
ators, television sets, other appliances 
and furniture—even if prices rise on these 
products. A longer time to pay off in- 
stallment balances and, in most cases, 
smaller down payments are provided 
by the new law. 








~Harris & Ewing 


JOHNSTON AND DISALLE 
After legislation, interpretation 


Trade-in rules now in effect are to 
make it still easier for people to buy 
the costly items of household equipment. 
The family now can turn in its old re- 
frigerator or radio for all or part of the 
required down payment. As a result, 
many merchants already are telling their 
customers in full-page ads: “No cash 
required—just bring in your old model.” 

Home repairs and alterations also will 
be easier for the family to finance. The 
new law gives the homeowner 36 months 
in which to pay off loans for these jobs, 
instead of 30 months. 

Other individuals are affected in 
one way or another by the new law, 
some by careful omission. 

Bankers, fearing controls that would 
require the maintenance of larger re- 


serves, are passed over. They can forget 


the matter, for the time being. 

Advertisers are told that OPS must 
recognize their advertising expenses as 
a regular cost of business. 

Price controllers themselves are only 
beginning to find out what the new law 
holds for them, besides a flood of admin- 
istrative headaches. Just one new job— 
working up yardsticks and procedures un- 
der which manufacturers will apply for 
their price guarantee—will provide some 
of those headaches. Yet Economic Sta- 
bilizer Eric Johnston and Price Adminis- 
trator Michael DiSalle may find bigger 
clubs in the new law than they first ob- 
served. 

Upshot of the new act will be a great 
many changes in the outlook for every- 
body. Exact nature and extent of those 
changes will take time to show up. 
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MERIT RAISES: THE LATEST RULES 


New rules from Washington 
spell out ways for employers to 
give merit pay raises. If you 
have a plan, you are better off. 

For the company with a range 
of rates for every job, one of 
three methods of giving raises is 
open. Company without a plan 
may set one up, and go to the 
Wage Stabilization Board for 


approval. 
It’s a system that permits in- 
creases for almost everybody. 


Here is how the Wage Board’s sys- 
tem will work, as applied to various 
types of jobs: 

A company with a plan has more lee- 
way in figuring the size of increases it 
may give under the rules for merit and 
length of service. 

Some raises can be tied to the 
method prevailing last year. If a company 
had a rate-range plan under which it gave 
increases in 1951, it can continue that 
practice. But it cannot raise an individual 
above the maximum rate for his job with- 
out promoting him to a job with higher 
rating. 

A stenographer, for example, was 
given a merit raise of $5 last year under 
an established plan. This plan still may be 
used as a basis for a 1951 increase, since 
the plan was in effect before controls 
were imposed last January. If she earns 
$45 a week and the rate range for stenog- 
raphers is $40 to $60, she is permitted a 
raise to $50, matching last year’s $5 in- 
crease. 

Another stenographer in the same 
office, however, will not be entitled to a 
merit raise if she earns $60, and thus is 
at the top rate for the job. Merit or 
length-of-service increases that put an 
employe above the maximum rate for 
the job are not allowed. 

If the employer wants to reward this 
second stenographer, however, he can 
promote her to a new position with more 
responsibility. The new job, for example, 
might have a rate range of $70 to $85. 
The employer could put her on the new 
job at $75, if that has been the custom in 
promoting employes of .like experience. 
She would not necessarily need to start 
at the lowest rate on the job. 
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Employers Given More 


There is still another way by which 
this stenographer might get a raise, even 
though she is at the top of the rate range. 
If the company had not distributed a 
cost-of-living raise under the Govern- 
ment’s 10 per cent formula since Janu- 
ary, 1950, the employer could give a 
general increase to all of his employes. 
This automatically would boost the top 
rate for stenographers, as in other job 
groups, and the stenographer could get 
her raise. If the general raise is $5, the 
maximum pay for stenographers would 
become $65 on this schedule. 

A junior executive of this same firm 
may be given a merit increase if it hap- 
pens that the company’s salary plan in- 
cludes a definite range of rates for offi- 
cials at that level. If the plan doesn’t 
cover his job, the executive is supposed 
to wait until the Salary Stabilization 
Board issues rules on merit raises. This 
Board, as distinguished from the Wage 
Stabilization Board, has authority over 
executives and certain other groups. Most 
salaried workers, however, come under 
control of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
along with hourly-rated workers. The 


LINING UP FOR PAY CHECKS 
. . “raises as usual’’ are legal in most cases 


Leeway by Pay Board 


Wage Board's new rules therefore apply 
in most instances. 

“If a salaried worker is covered by a 
rate-range plan that meets the general 
requirements of the rules, he can be given 
a raise up to the limit for his job. Follow- 
ing last year’s practices, the employer 
keeps the total of raises in line with 
1950’s total. Thus, if increases last year 
amounted to 5 per cent of his pay roll, 
he can go up to 5 per cent of this year’s 
pay roll with the 1951 raises. 

Bigger raises sometimes can be pro- 
vided by another system of computing. 
Under this second method, an employer 
may spend on merit and length-of-serv- 
ice increases an amount equal to 6 per 
cent of his pay roll. 

A bookkeeper, for example, may have 
had no raise in 1950, and _ therefore 
would be at a disadvantage if his raise 
in 1951 were limited to the amount he 
was entitled to in 1950. By using the 6 
per cent rule, the employer could give 
the bookkeeper a sizable increase, while 
at the same time giving varying amounts 
to other employes, so long as the total 
did not exceed 6 per cent of his total 
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10, 1951 issue of “U.S. News & World 
Report’ with my compliments to the per- 
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... Raises are harder 
if there’s no plan on books 


pay roll. The amount of the bookkeeper’s 
raise, however, could not exceed the 
maximum of the rate range for the job. 

This method No. 2, the so-called 6 
per cent method, has no relation to the 
10 per cent blanket increases that em- 
ployers may make to compensate for in- 
creased living costs since January, 1950. 
This means that the bookkeeper and 
other individual employes also are per- 
mitted the 10 per cent cost-of-living in- 
crease, if they have not already had it. 
Stabilization officials look upon merit 
raises as normal business practices that 
do not result in price increases. Such 
raises are designed to reward workers 
for greater efficiency. 

Still bigger raises than those under 
methods 1 and 2, in some cases, may be 
provided by a third method. For example, 
a company might have a salary plan that 
allowed raises amounting to 10 per cent 
of the pay roll. The company, however, 
may not have given out all of the in- 
creases allowed by the plan during 1950. 
If it wants to do so, the company now can 
forget the 1950 practices and follow the 
plan that was on the books. 

A store clerk employed by a firm with 
such a plan thus could be given a raise 
of $10 a week, even if the store didn’t 
give any increases last year. He could 
have the raise if it didn’t take him over 
the top rate for his job. 

A company without a plan that 
matches the stabilization rules is in a dif- 
ferent category. If it has no rate ranges, 
it has the choice of setting up such sched- 
ules, or of asking permission for each 
merit raise as the need arises. The com- 
pany must get advance approval of a rate- 
range plan before giving increases under 
it. Once the plan is sanctioned by the 
Government, the employer will not need 
to get approval of individual increases 
that come within the plan’s terms. 

A filing clerk, for example, may find 
she cannot get a raise immediately be- 
cause her employer has a salary plan that 
fixes a single rate for each type of job. 
Her office has no history of giving merit 
raises, and so cannot start now, unless ad- 
vance approval is obtained for a system of 
rate ranges for each job. If the clerk now 
gets $40 a week, her employer may want 
to fix the starting rate for that job at $35, 
with a peak rate of $45. This clerk then 
would be able to get a $5 raise, provided 
the plan gets official sanction. 

These are examples of how the new 
pay regulations work out in actual prac- 
tice. The rules are contained in General 
Wage Regulation No. 5, Revised. Copies 
are available at Wage-Hour Division 
offices in major cities. 
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There’s an INDUSTRIAL | 
_ BUILDING for YOUR 
| NEW PLANT in 


‘Heart of America”’ 


It’s logical to assume you can find a build- 
ing to fit your specific needs from the wide 
variety now available in Missouri. Send 
for current listings. Your interest will be 
kept confidential, of course. 

Missouri is the hub of a rich, growing 
area with power, water, transportation 
and labor advantages. It’s inland in the 
“Circle of Safety’’ — The Heart of America 
— Investigate now! 


Werte for FREE information 
concerning your business... 


| MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES AND 
| DEVELOPMENT, DeptH-17, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Firing Ruled Out 
On ‘Assessment’ 


Labor leaders no longer will be able 
to force workers to pay assessments 
levied by a union as a price for keeping 
their jobs. 

A unanimous decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board establishes that 
principle. The ruling will make it harder 
for unions to collect assessments for 
strike funds, “political education” or 
other purposes. These levies are im- 
posed on top of the regular monthly 
dues of the union. 

Chairman Paul M: Herzog and other 
NLRB members now find that the Taft- 
Hartley Act will not permit a worker 
to be fired for failure to pay one of the 
assessments. Up to now, labor leaders 
argued that the Act would allow that to 
happen where a “union shop” contract 
exists. 

The Act permits a worker to be dis- 
charged if he does not offer to pay the 
union dues and initiation fees, where 
the employer signed a “union shop” 
agreement and it was approved by a 
majority of the workers. The Act, how- 
ever, does not let a union force the dis- 
charge of a worker for any other reason. 

Despite the ruling, unions can order 
their members to pay assessments. They 
can suspend a worker from union mem- 
bership for failure to pay, but they 
cannot get him fired. Unions probably 
will turn to. another method of getting 
revenue, such as by increasing dues. 
Payment of dues can be enforced under 
a “union shop.” 


Affidavit Cases 
Mixed Up Again 


Employers and unions are being 
warned not to take too seriously a new 
NLRB decision that upholds a “union 
shop” contract previously found to be 
invalid. NLRB reversal of its earlier rul- 
ing may not apply to all of the 4,700 
other similar “union shop” agreements. 

The new NLRB decision prevents an 
AFL craft union from invading a Ford 
plant where a CIO union has a “union 
shop” contract. NLRB had held that 
this contract would not prevent the call- 
ing of a new bargaining election. The 
earlier decision was based on the fact 
that the contract was signed when na- 
tional C1O officers refused to file non- 
Communist affidavits under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Further rulings will be 
needed to clear up other such contracts. 
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Expanding Again . . . with Quonsets! 
Successful experience with this large 
Quonset plant at Delaware, Ohio, has 
prompted Ranco, Inc., manufacturers 
of thermostatic controls, to build a 
new Quonset plant at Plain City, Ohio. 





Build 


Wicker 


QUONSETS 


IDEAL FOR FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, MACHINE SHOPS OR STORAGE BUILDINGS 


For additions to your present 
plant—or for new plants— 
Quonsets mean fast com- 
pletion, economy of materials, 
adaptability to any use. Also, 
should plants need more ex- 
pansion later, you can add 
Quonset to Quonset, according 
to the need. 


STRAN-STEEL AND QUONSET REG. U.S PAT, OFF. 


Made of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
steel, Quonsets provide non- 
combustible construction and 
permanence far surpassing less 
modern buildings. They require 
little upkeep—are easily main- 
tained. Let Quonsets serve you 
now. Write us today. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 
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Expansion Completed in 32 
Days! Quonset 40 by 240 feet 
increased facilities quickly for 
General Gas Corporation 
Baton Rouge, La. 
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1. It takes all kinds of tools to keep 
America running and all kinds of tools 
to keep Americans employed. In many 
jobs the cost of these tools is relatively 
little. So almost any man can provide 
them for himself. In others, the cost is 
great. So in order for a man to put his 
talents to work, he needs help in the 
form of capital from others. 
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2. This is one of the main reasons why we 
need all sizes of businesses in America 
—big, medium and small. The average oil 
well drilling rig, for example, costs about 
$200,000. For the 20 men who make up 
its 4 crews, this represents a tool invest- 
ment of $10,000 per man. 
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3. High-cost tools are typical of the oil 
business. So is the large amount of cap- 
ital required for raw-material supplies, 
transportation systems, etc. Our average 
investment at Union Oil, for example, is 
$67,000 (in refineries, ships, tools, rigs, 
oil lands, etc.) for each one of our 7974 
employees. 


Sources for tool costs: “‘Selecting and Operating a 
Business of Your Own,” by G. E. Larson in Survey 
of Current Business; Painters, Decorators & Paper- 
hangers of America District Council, A. F. of L.; 
Carpenter's District Council of Los Angeles County, 
A. F. of L.; Union Oil Company of California. 











4. that's why you find many big compa- 
nies in the oil industry. A rough carpenter 
can set himself up in business without 
outside help. But the only way we could 
have financed the $67,000 worth of tools, 
equipment and raw-material supplies 
that are required for each of our, em- 
ployees was by pooling the money of a 
lot of people. 


HERE’S THE COST OF ; 
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5. This pooling process resulted in a cor- 
poration known as Union Oil Company, 
owned by 36,012 individual stockholders. 
(The largest one of our stockholders 
owns less than 134% of the total stock 
of the company.) By some standards 
Union Oil Company is big. By others it 
is small.* But big or small, its size is a 
direct result of the economic functions 
it has to perform. 


*The U. S. government, for example, is 
so much bigger than Union Oil Company 
that it takes in and puts out almost as 
much money every day as Union does in 
an entire year. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you’ll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple oil. 





















Trend of American Business. 







































24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Look for relatively stable prices for what you put in your mouth, put on 
your back and put in your house. Sharp run-up in the near future isn't likely. 

Looser controls, higher price ceilings really aren't anything for the aver- 
age consumer to lose sleep over right now. Some car prices will go higher. Some 
food products may, too. But, by and large, the buyer, the consumer is still in 
the saddle. (See page 50 for the effects of the new control law.) 





Clearance sales, markdowns, price cuts are the common thing this summer. 

Retailers wag their heads at poor comparisons being made with sales last 
summer. But that was a buying stampede. Actually, retailers aren't doing badly. 
But they are under pressure from wholesalers and manufacturers of soft goods and 
consumer durables. Inventories all along the line are still heavy. 

Price weakness is spreading and traveling fairly rapidly down to the retail 
level. Sheets and underwear are cut in price, joining the impressive list of 
textile products now offered at reductions. Second round of price cuts is seen 
in carpeting. You can get concessions on furniture, tires. and jewelry, if you 
shop around. Dealers find some makes of cars sticky, find themselves overloaded, 
are willing to "talk turkey." Price cutting is still the rule in major house- 
hold appliances, TV sets, radios. Sales of such products should get somewhat of 
a lift from easier installment terms. 

Retailers generally will be glad to get past Labor Day into the autumn 
season, when sales usually perk up. 
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Slowdown in sales was one factor in the sharp decline in industrial activ-= 
a ity during July. Other factors were vacations and the failure of defense pro- 
duction to rise fast enough to offset cuts in autos and civilian durables. 

Production declines centered largely in textiles, leather products and 
paper products--all showing sales off and stock large. In durable-goods lines, 
automobile output was down most. 

Production, booming in July, is headed higher in petroleum, chemicals, 
Steel, machinery, aircraft, railroad equipment. All have big orders piled up. 
Nonferrous-metals production, hampered by strikes in July, is now climbing to 
capacity levels. Further big gains will have to wait on more capacity. 

Industrial activity, over all, will push higher in August and later months. 

Armament industries will be the leaders, with aircraft out in front. 

Materials shortages will tighten for civilian durable goods in the fourth 
quarter. Steel for autos and household appliances will be reduced 5 per cent 
below third-quarter allocations. Copper and aluminum will be shorter, too. 
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The Controlled Materials Plan, which has been in operation only since 
July 1, already is running into snags. 
Under CMP, allocations of steel, copper, aluminum are granted for produc- 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


tion of specified defense or essential civilian products. Requirements are sup- 
posed to be matched against supplies. Therefore, possession of an allotment 
order is supposed to be equivalent to having the steel on hand. 

But CMP allocation orders are apparently fast becoming a debased currency. 
Mills find, in many instances, that they can't honor orders. . They are already 
filled up with CMP orders. Much squawking is heard. -CMP orders seem to be not 
much better than earlier "DO" ratings, tabbed as "hunting licenses." 

Meanwhile, set-asides for Government allocations are getting so big that 
nonessential users are having great difficulty finding supplies. 

It took the War Production Board in World War II many months to lick the 
same problem. This earlier experience ought to be helpful now. But the general 
impression among businessmen is that.mistakes are being repeated. 



























































The seriousness of shortages in the basic metals is shown by the sudden 
building "freeze." The start of all new construction is banned until October 1 
unless only small amounts of steel, copper and aluminum are to be used. 

Most private-home building and small stores can go ahead. 

"Freeze" does affect--temporarily--the start of new factories, office 
buildings, big apartments, schools, hospitals and public buildings. 

In general, construction can't be started that requires two tons of carbon 
Steel and 200 pounds of copper or any aluminum, alloy steel or stainless steel. 

Projects using larger amounts will have to get approval from the National 
Production Authority. Approved projects presumably will get metals needed to 
begin construction after October l. 

Actually, heavy types of building won't be affected much by the new order. 
They must have special permission anyway and it takes two months to get approval. 





Credit curbs slowed down private building in July, reversing the usual sea- 
sonal uptrend. Total new construction inched up over June. 

Private-home building in July was about 30 per cent below last year's rec- 
ord rate. Commercial-building outlays continued to decline in July. But indus- 
trial building showed sharp expansion. 

Strong trend continued in public construction, up 37 per cent from a year 
earlier. Big factors were public housing and military and naval facilities. 

Over-all outlook in building is for further contraction in the private sec- 
tor and heavier activity in public construction, after the "freeze" is ended. 

Net effect will be construction at high levels by any normal standards. 











Metals for building may be short, but lumber is overabundant. Lumber out- 
put stays high, while shipments and new orders slump. lLumbermen apparently are 
counting on a lifting demand from military installations and defense projects. 


To plant capacity and materials availability is now added another criterion 
for the letting of defense contracts--labor supply. 

Government agencies must now consider man=-power supplies available in lo- 
calities where they are thinking of letting contracts or of promoting industrial 
expansion. Aim is to minimize migration, housing problems, labor turnover. 

Also, where labor supply is tightest--in the machine-tool industry--jobs 
now must be broken down into several simpler operations, wage controls must be 
relaxed, draft deferments must be made easier to get. 
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Workers with a sense, 
of pride... 

a priceless XN 
asset.. 































Find the man who cares about the quality to different types of manufacture .. . “home- 
of his work . . . a man eager to follow instruc- rooted” by nature ... proud of their job... 
tions, alert for new ideas, enthusiastic about proud of their company . . . proud of the chance 
his company — to pull with management. 

— and you've found a worker with a sense of If you’re looking for Workers With A Sense of 
pride .. . @ man who will make money for himself Pride, you'll find them in The Land of Plenty. 


z I 0 e ° . . 
and bis employer P . For full details about any section of this great 
Manufacturers in The Land of Plenty say their ign ns : ; ‘ 
‘ : and growing industrial region, write or phone 
manpower personnel /s a priceless asset . . . men : : 
and women who know how to work... many the Industrial and Agricultural Department, 


of them followers of their fathers in their trades | Drawer U-415, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
. . . Skilled and unskilled workers easily adapted § Roanoke, Va. 


. Write for a free copy of Industrial Opportunities In The Land 
fe of Plenty. Learn the general advantages of this section... 
then let the N. & W.’s plant location specialists tell you about 
its exact advantages for you— in confidence, without obliga- 
tion, promptly and reliably. 


TL—<, Woufotk... Westow. 
| ace RAILWAY 


Serving the Six Great States of THE LAND OF PLENTY 
* VIRGINIA ¢ WEST VIRGINIA « OHIO 
NORTH CAROLINA e KENTUCKY e« MARYLAND 
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The deep foam rubber seat and back rest 
of the Harter President chair are specially 
formed to fit and give you supreme comfort. 





THE HARTER Styling and finish are in faultless taste and 
PRESIDENT SWIVEL ARMCHAIR 3 mi tagie 5 
MODEL 700 luxurious upholsteries in rich deep tones 


or soft pastels fit the President for the 
finest office. Matching side armchairs 
make a suite you'll be proud to own. You'll recognize the unmatched beauty and 
comfort of these chairs when you sit in one at your Harter dealer’s. We'll send 
his name and address when you write for informative Harter booklet on seating, 


And, Mr. President, a Word About Subcontracting! 


The same modern facilities that make Harter steel chair construction ouf- 
standing in appearance and durability also make Harter a dependable 
subcontractor. For your subcontracting file write for free booklet, “No 
Wonder They Recommend Harter.” 

HARTER CORPORATION, 408 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Michigan 


HARTER 
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Get more Water Cooler- 


 HELVIWATO 


with these POLARSPHERE jplusses” 


*More quiet * More economy “eT 
« More service <= 









For three extra-value “mores,” pick the 
Polarsphere-powered Kelvinator Water 
Cooler! ... . Quiet operation, hermeti- 
cally sealed unit keeps noise in and dirt 
out ... Current economy, and low up- 
keep . . . Trouble sealed out, 37 years of 


refrigeration science sealed into the 
Poiarsphere unit! 


Kelvinator serves a spurtless, smooth, 
surge-free drink . . . Pre-Cooler doubles 
the amount of available cooled water 
- .. Backed by 5-Year Warranty. 


“KELVINATOR has the Coolers!” For 
stores, offices, factories. In bottle or 
pressure models, hand or foot-operated. 
Local distributor listed under “Kelvina- 
tor” in the telephone directory; or write: 
Kelvinator Water Coolers, 102 Lucas 
Street, Columbus 8, Ohio. 


oat OM J Mechuseatovr 


OLDEST MAKER OF ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION FOR THE HOME 
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YOU CAN, as a restaurant opera- 

tor, sometimes use a special pricing 
method for foods that are to be taken 
out. The Office of Price Stabilization 
provides the special method for estab- 
lishments whose records do not permit 
them to price foods for off-premise con- 
sumption under the old restaurant pric. 
ing regulation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to hear from a 

new “compliance court” if you are 
suspected of violating rules and regula- 
tions of the National Production Author- 
ity. This agency sets up a new division 
to hear and act upon charges of viola- 
tion of NPA orders and regulations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN count on getting priori- 
ties assistance to obtain materials 
needed for maintenance and expansion 
of a communications system. Such help 
is promised by NPA for telephone, radio, 
telegraph and cable companies. 


* * * 


YOU CAN still make arrangements 

to sell to the Government tungsten 
concentrates that you produce. The 
General Services Administration extends 
to September 1 the time for companies 
and individuals to apply to take part in 
a five-year tungsten-purchasing program. 
Purpose of the program is to encourage 
the discovery, development and produc- 
tion of the metal in the U.S. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply to the Defense 

Solid Fuels Administration for 
fourth-quarter allotments of steel, cop- 
per and aluminum needed for coal- 
mining and coke-oven construction proj- 
ects. The agency announces that it will 
receive and process such applications for 
the controlled materials. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes refuse to 
bargain with a certified union in 
your plant if you do not think it still repre- 
sents a majority of employes. A ruling is 
handed down by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in a case where the employ- 
er had grounds for believing that a union, 
certified as bargaining representative 
more than a year before, had lost its ma- 
jority. The employer’s background of 
good-faith bargaining is considered. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes question em- 

ployes about union membership 
without violating the Taft-Hartley Act. 
A circuit court of appeals holds that, for 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


inquiries about union membership to be 
unfair labor practices, they must be 
shown to have some relation to the coer- 
cion or restraint of employes in their 
right of self-organization. The employer 
had no record of antiunionism. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on being al- 

lowed an income tax deduction for 
a contribution into your employes’ 
profit-sharing trust in excess of the 
amount required by the trust plan. In a 
case involving excess-profits tax, a feder- 
al district court rules that the amount of 
such an excessive contribution is not 
deductible in absence of proof that it 
was an ordinary and necessary business 
expense. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an exporter, use 

a greater price markup on your 
goods than before the start of the Ko- 
rean war. In freezing exporters’ markups, 
OPS sets the base as the 18-month 
period ended June 30, 1950. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get any soft primary 

pig lead without an allocation order 
from NPA. The agency decides to allo- 
cate the entire supply of the metal. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get a license to ex- 

port auto-replacement parts to 
seven Far Eastern areas unless your ap- 
plication is accompanied by copies of 
import permits and other documents af- 
fecting the proposed shipments. This 
tightening of export controls is made by 
the Office of International Trade for 
British Malaya, Burma, Ceylon, Indo- 
China, Indonesia, Philippines and Thai- 
land. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under a recent court 

order, be required to reinstate em- 
ployes you fire for taking part in mass 
picketing to prevent nonstrikers from 
entering your plant. A circuit court of 
appeals rules that an employer was 
justified in discharging such mass picket- 
ers even though they did not use physical 
force to prevent others from entering 
the plant. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp REPorT, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 

material. 
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elite 
Antidote for 


Shipper’s Headache 


Next time you have a shipment going into (or out of) 
the territory served by the Rock Island Lines, be sure 
your instructions read, “‘Route it Rock Island.” For 
ROCKET FREIGHTS have the speed, power and 
stamina that shippers like—the combination that 
means dependability and on-time deliveries. It’s your 
kind of service, performed by a railroad that offers 
you 99 years of practical know-how experience. 


May we tell you more? See your 
local Rock Island representative. 
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Finance Week 





IF A YOUTH EARNS $500— 


Many Parents Get a Rude Shock at Tax Time 


Here's how a little extra in- 
come can cost the family money: 

Junior, home from college, 
works too long on his summer 
job, earns a bit over $500. Father 
loses him as a dependent. 

Result: Father's income tax 
goes up, maybe by $400 or $500 
if he’s in a high bracket. 

Same thing goes for other de- 
pendents, such as aged parents 
who have taken part-time jobs. 


It is time now for parents to start 
thinking about whether they can af- 
ford to let their children keep working 
at vacation-time jobs. 

If your boy, home from college, has 
earned anywhere close to $500 so far 
this summer, you may find that you'll 
save money by requiring him to quit his 
job and loaf from now until time for 
school to start. 

If he does go on working until he earns 
as much as $500, you will lose him as a 
dependent when the time comes to fill 
out your own federal income-tax return 
for 1951. 

As a dependent, he is worth the 
amount of your tax on $600. That is the 
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allowance, under federal law, for each 


of the taxpayer’s dependents. 

If the parents earn $10,000 a year, 
their tax bill on 1951 income will rise by 
$132 when they lose a son or daughter 
as a dependent. 

If the parents have a $25,000 income, 
the cost by reason of writing off a de- 
pendent is $228. 

If the parents get $50,000 a year, the 
extra tax from losing a dependent goes 
up to $336. 

If the parents have an income of 
$100,000, each dependent is worth $432 
in tax money. 

And so on up the income scale. The 
more the parents make, the more they 
stand to lose if their boy’s vacation job 
goes past $500. 

You'll need to weigh that against the 
amount your child stands to earn if he 
keeps working the remainder of the sum- 
mer. You'll need to consider, too, how 
much it might cost you to finance him in 
idleness until school starts. A good many 
fathers have decided that it is cheaper 
to lose the exemption. 

The same rules that apply to school- 
boys and girls apply also to aged fathers, 
fathers-in-law and other dependents. 
Thousands of old people have taken ad- 
vantage of the lush labor market in re- 
cent months, and gone back to work on 
part-time jobs. If they earn as much as 
$500 on such jobs, they no longer can be 





AUTUMN: CAMPUS 


The son’s efforts to earn his way 


STUDIES 


taken as dependents by the family bread- 
winner. 

Summer jobs already are coming to an 
end for many vacationing sons and 
daughters around the country. Some of 
them, their fathers having awakened sud- 
denly to the tax consequences of earn- 
ing a few dollars too many, are quitting 
without notice to their employers. 

Chances of a slip-up this summer are 
more widespread than-usual. Jobs are 
plentiful. Pay is high. Many young peo- 
ple, who ordinarily would be taking it 
easy, are holding high-paying jobs dur. 
ing this vacation period. 

Until recent years, there wasn’t much 
of a problem in summer jobs. A college 
boy, unless he had some unusual talent, 
could work all summer and still not eam 
enough to disqualify him as a dependent. 
If, during the summer, he managed to , 
make $499, that was enough to pay a 
substantial part of his expenses in college 
the next year. 

Now there are reports of college boys 
making that much in half the summer, 
and then being pulled off the job by 
tax-wary fathers. Parents, more and 
more, are complaining that the $500 
allowance is too low, because it means 
that a college student can’t qualify as 
a dependent and still earn any major 
part of his tuition, lodging and keep. 

Last year, a lot of fathers woke up 
too late to the tax problems involved in 


can cost his father money 
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summer jobs that lasted just a little 
too long. Tax authorities are predicting 
that more will be caught napping this 
summer than last. 

In one case, a college girl worked 
in a store during the summer and again 
during the Christmas rush. Her pay, as 
it happened, stopped just short of $500. 
But, just as she was leaving the job, the 
store came through with a $5 Christmas 
bonus. It didn’t occur to her father at 
the time that she should turn the bonus 
down. That $5 cost the father $150 in 
extra income tax. 

Then there, are reports of college boys 
and girls who got temporary jobs in 
Government agencies, making sure that 
they quit just before they earned $500. 
But some of them forgot that, while 
their jobs lasted, they earned annual 
leave. They drew pay for leave time 
after they quit working. Result was 
to,push their pay over the $500 mark. 

Some fathers of temporary workers in 
Government agencies are worrying right 
now about the possibility of a retro- 
active pay raise. Such a raise has been 
proposed in the House. Officials say 
that there will be plenty of notice, so 
that workers can quit in time to spare 
their parents any tax problems. But, 
in at least one case, the father, taking 
no chances, has required his daughter 
to quit already, even though her pay 
to date has been considerably short of 
$500. 

Another father lost two sons as de- 
pendents last summer. One of them had 
to spend a stated period in on-the-job 
training as part of his college course. He 
worked just one week too long. The other 
son played in an orchestra, and insisted 
he couldn’t quit because it wouldn’t be 
fair to his fellow musicians. He, too, went 
a little over $500. 

A Pennsylvania father, to keep his boy 
occupied and out of mischief, got him 
a job at moderate pay where he could 
work nearly all summer without getting 
$500. The boy spurned that job, and 
found a better one, at higher pay. By 
late July, he had earned nearly $500, 
and the father made him quit. With 
his earnings, the boy bought a jalopy, 
and set out on a trip across the country. 
The father is wondering now if it 
wouldn't have been cheaper to lose the 
exemption than to pay the boy’s way 
out of his escapades during the rest of 
the summer. 

There is this other important point 
about your child’s summer job: Whatever 
he has earned is his own income, for tax 
purposes. You are not expected to add his 
pay to yours in making out your tax re- 
tum. During the time he has been work- 
ing, his employer has been withholding 
taxes from his pay. Chances are that he 
will be entitled to a refund of the full 
amount that has been withheld. He can 
get his money back by filing an income 
fax return of his own. 
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IN MEXICO— 
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Correspondent Banks 


Every important center in Mexico—industrial, min- 
ing, and agricultural—has one or more banks main- 
taining correspondent relationships with our Foreign 


Department. . 


. one of the largest in the U. S. A. The 


close ties of these banks with governmental and business 
leaders, through their Head Offices and 354 branches, 
enable us to aid in solving the day-to-day problems of 
those trading with this progressive and growing Republic. 

Chemical also has over 600 foreign correspondents 
covering all other important commercial centers in the 
world. These banks are selected for their soundness, and 
ability to supplement the services of our Foreign De- 
partment. They are alert for changes in governmental 
controls, fluctuations in trade cycles, and current in- 
formation essential to the export-import community. 
By close collaboration with these local banks, in Mexico 
and in other countries, Chemical has become a leader in 
serving business abroad and at home. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


& 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


Foreign Department 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (15) 
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Moving 4e0n? 

Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute-news maga- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 
you prompftly. 


U. S$. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio 
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Better Protection 


MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
TOLEDO 6, OHIO 











Dorden’s 


DIVIDEND No. 166 





An interim dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable September 1, 
1951, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business August 10, 1951. 











E. L. NOETZEL 
August 2, 1951 Treasurer 
TC 
Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 39 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
September 21, 1951, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 27, 1951 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 


Wa Ter A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
July 27, 1951. 
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Stock prices, ignoring a small recession 
in business activity and recent soft- 
ness in commodity prices, have climb- A 
ed almost to a new high for 1951. 

Industrial stocks, measured on the Dow- 
Jones average, rose to 262.93 on Au- 
gust 2, about 8 per cent above the 
level of a month earlier and barely 
below the May 3 peak. 

Optimism of investors has grown re- 
cently as corporations continued to 
pay high dividends, even while taxes 
were cutting into profits. Fears that 


squeeze on profits before taxes are 
being allayed now by amendments 
to the price-control law, effective 
July 31, permitting cost increases up 
to July 26 to be added to ceiling 
prices. 

Commodity markets paid little atten- 
tion to the changes in the control law. 
Sensitive commodities remained in a 
rut on August 1. In the week ended 
July 31, wholesale prices had dropped 
a bit lower, their ninth consecutive 
decline. 

Living costs are not threatened with 
any sharp rise under the amended 
control law. 

Food prices, which make up over a 
third of the cost-of-living index, are 
no longer being pushed up by higher 








rigid price controls would put a sharp "per" By Manufacturers 








Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 


parity. That indicates only limited 
new increases in food ceilings. 
pparel prices, 13 per cent of the cost 
of living, are below ceilings for many 
items. A large cotton crop and syn- 
thetic substitutes for wool are cutting 
production costs of manufacturers. 
Heavy inventories are forcing retail- 
ers to reduce profit margins on sales 
to the public. 





Electric-Refrigerator Shipments 























1949 1950 1951 








by farmers on July 15 were 6 per cent 
below February, reflecting declines A 
of 11 per cent for crops and 2 for live- 


now to add to their ceiling prices 
some new costs incurred up to July 26, 
have been permitted all along to add 
the higher prices paid to the farmer 
for farm commodities selling below 


prices paid to farmers. Prices received Source: Commerce Dept. ©1951, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


larger volume of retail business is 
shaping up. 


stock. Food processors, though able Department-store sales, though 21 per 


cent below the record level of July, 
1950, are holding gains made since 
early July of this year. July sales on 
the indicator averaged about 310, 
highest since February. 































Easier terms for installment credit voted 
by Congress will stimulate sales of 
consumer hard goods. It is now possi- 
ble for a dealer to sell an auto that 
costs $2,100 for a third down and 
monthly payments of $85 over 18 
months, instead of $100 over 15 
months. A dealer may sell a TV set or 
a household appliance that cost $240 
on terms calling for a down payment 
of only $36 instead of $60. 


‘Installment credit granted by mer- 


chants in June reflects the drop that 
has taken place in sales of autos, ap- 
pliances, TV sets and furniture. The 
amount was 13 per cent below a year 
ago for autos, 19 per cent below for 
other products. 

Manufacturers have felt a still sharper 
drop in their business as stores reduced 
their orders. To take one case, only 
261,000 electric refrigerators were 
shipped to U.S. customers in June, as 
the top chart shows. That was less than 
half the totals of March, 1951, and | 
June, 1950. : 

Factory output, at 226 on the indicator, 
is down from 232 in June and is at 
about the lowest point this year. 

Bank loans to business shrank 89 mil- 
lions in the week ended July 25 fora 
total decline of 275 millions in four 
weeks. The drop is largely in loans to 
wholesalers, retailers, commodity deal- 
ers, sales-finance companies and manv- 
facturers of food, liquor and tobacco. 

Sentiment among investors and_busi- 
nessmen has not been chilled by re- 
cent soft spots in business and in prices. 
Inflation fears, instead, have been re- 4 
placed by confidence in a high and 
rising volume of business for a long 
time ahead. 
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>> The British Government's latest move down the path of state socialism is 
aimed at favorite targets: British investors and British companies. 
Dividends on shares of British companies are to be strictly limited for 





three years ahead. With few exceptions, dividends must be kept down to the 
average of the last two fiscal years. The Labor Government has announced it 
will press passage of such a law in the autumn. 

Impact of proposed dividend controls on the London stock market has been 
severe. Price tumble in British stocks has been one of the sharpest ever. 

British stocks with low yields are hit hard. Presumably, they can't in- 
crease distributions. Shares showing a big dividend plum just this year are 
hit, too. Rubber shares are especially badly off. Big rubber dividends have 
been common this year, following a long period of dividend drought. 

Gainers are American, Canadian, South African, Australian, Rhodesian stocks. 
None of these will be affected by the proposed law. American shares traded in 
London now sell at a huge premium over prices in New York. Everybody is jumping 
for shares of companies with overseas domiciles. 











>> Excuse for British dividend limitation is this: 

Dividends this year are showing large gains, says the Labor Government. 

Actually, they were up ll per cent in the first half over a year ago. 

Dividends on the New York Stock Exchange were up 17 per cent. 

British workers may not cry so hard for higher wages, if dividends are lim- 
ited, says the Labor Government. Many observers don't believe wage demands are 
related to dividends but rather to rising prices of everyday things. 

Controlling dividends won't control profits, profit margins or prices-- 
which are controlled in other ways. Lower dividends won't blunt wage demands. 

Dividend limitation is widely called a political sop, another angle of the 
"soak the rich" policy of the Attlee regime. 

Significance is that it will deal quite a blow to equity financing, wiil 
make it just so much harder for British companies to raise capital they need. 

Voluntary restraint on dividend distribution last year and for several 
years back worked very well, caused few ructions. Statutory restraint is a 
different thing, will get British industry's back up again. 

This comes just when the greatest efforts are needed to fill rearmament 
needs, export needs and home needs in a Britain beset by many troubles. 





























>> The British Labor Party has some other "soak the rich" ideas, tod... 
A capital-gains tax is recommended by the party's politicians. Unlike the 
U.S., Britain has never had a capital-gains tax. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 












Also, unearned incomes--from estates and securities--stick in the craw of 
the Labor Party. Higher taxes on unearned incomes are now called for. 
These ideas are window dressing in case Labor faces an autumn election. 











>> Western Europe's industry is going to get a heavy dose of American "know- 
how." ECA's new aim is nothing less than to revolutionize Western Europe 
through applying American business methods far and wide. 

U.S. emphasis, through Marshall Plan aid and earlier grants and loans, was 
on recovery, reconstruction, speeding up production. U.S. input of over 20 bil- 
lion dollars since the war has paid off. Industrial production in Western Eu- 
rope is 44 per cent above prewar levels. Agricultural output is up 9 per cent. 
Trade within Western Europe is up 60 per cent in the last two years. That's 
progress. But ECA sees it just as the groundwork for bigger things. 

New ECA emphasis is to be on productivity, on lower unit costs, higher 
wages, bigger markets, newer methods of doing business. Maximum effort, greater 
efficiency are needed if Europe is to pull its weight in rearmament. 

European capitalism tends toward high profits on limited production in pro- 
tected markets. ECA wants to transplant the American idea of mass production, 
free competition, large buying power in the hands of the workers. 

Communist "line" among workers in Western Europe is that American aid has 
simply built up profits, hasn't done much for the workers. : J 

ECA idea is to bring workers and consumers much more into the picture., 


























>> Here's the way the ECA plans to give productivity a boost: 

Direct impact will be at the plant level. Each industry will set up a pro- 
ductivity team composed of labor, management (and, sometimes, consumers). 

A "pilot" plant in that industry will be picked out. ECA technicians will 
be invited in to show how much output of that plant can be improved. 

Next, the industry reports to its government which of these improvements it 
can make on its own, which it needs help on. The government will do what it can 
and turn to the ECA if U.S. priorities or allocations are needed. 

ECA wants pledges from specific companies aided that benefits of increased 
productivity will be shared with their workers and customers. 

ECA, thus, is thinking now more in terms of helping those who help them- 
selves. The day of the general handout to a group of governments is about over. 

Cost to the ECA of this program is estimated at 70 million dollars a year. 

















>> Productivity teams are nothing new to the ECA program..... 

For many months, productivity teams from European industries (especially 
British) have been coming to the U.S., studying American techniques. 

But now ECA itself intends to bring the techniques to Europe. 





>> European traditions, ways of doing business’ will slow up ECA's productivity 
drive. Exclusive marketing agreements, fixed prices, limited competition--the 
hallmarks of Europe's cartels--won't fit in very well with ECA ideas. 

Cartels, however, may not be so strong as they used to be. Support for the 
Schuman plan shows that. Under this plan, six countries would set up a single 
market area for the production and distribution of coal and steel. Six parlia- 
ments have to agree to this. They are not in any hurry to vote. Lower house of 
German Parliament voted favorably. That's the only vote thus far. 
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N 1830 Philadelphians were urged by certain 

interested groups to resist the coming of the 
railroads. Had they succumbed to this rabid prop- 
aganda Philadelphia would have been by-passed 
by the only existing means of rapid transportation 
and—as a result would have become just another 
Ghost Town. 

But Philadelphia rejected this nonsense, as it 
has since rejected the more recent and equally 
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Sales and Service Coast to Coast in the United States and Canada 
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Why Philadelphia is NOT a Ghost 
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senseless tirades against the trucking industry. 
Philadelphia has welcomed the advent of Air’ 
Freight and Truck Transportation as it welcomed 
the Camden and Amboy Railroad in 1830. Phila- 
delphia has grown and prospered. 

That the American people will follow Philadel- 
phia’s example and reject any program which could 
conceivably isolate any growing community is a 
certainty. Americans just don’t like Ghost Towns. 
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HE SOVIETS HAVE started a new tactic. They are pro- 

fessing again their peaceful intentions toward the rest 
of the world. They are repeating their earlier assur- 
ances that there can be “‘coexistence” of two rival eco- 
nomic systems without resort to war. 

To carry out these propaganda objectives, the Rus- 
sian Government has just published the first issue of 
a new magazine in the English language which is to 
be circulated in all countries of the world. It starts out 
with an editorial which says, in part: 

“That the events in Korea had reached an impasse 
has for some time been frankly admitted by American 
and British commentators. Even American official cir- 
cles came to realize that the only way out was to seek a 
truce. General Ridgway was accordingly instructed to 
propose negotiations on the subject to the command of 
the Korean People’s Army. The latter, as well as the 
command of the Chinese volunteers, readily con- 
sented... 

“The events in Korea have upset the old ideas about 
the treatment by strong powers of weaker nations 
whom they think fit only for colonial subjection. Ko- 
rea was an object lesson to hankerers after colonial 
conquest and advocates of power politics. Force, it 
appears, will not work. The attempt to seize the Korean 
Peninsula by force and to compel the Korean people to 
accept foreign dictation has failed. The armed inter- 
vention in Korea has not achieved its object .. . 

“From the very first, democratic opinion demanded 
a peaceful settlement of the Korean issue. The Soviet 
Union emphatically insisted upon it. The Soviet repre- 
sentatives in the United Nations protested against 
resolutions by which the name of that organization 
was appropriated as a sanction and shield for the war 
against the Koreans.” 

After barbs like these, the editorial becomes pious: 

“Given the good will, existing obstacles can be over- 
come. Nobody says that it will be easy or simple. But it 
is quite obvious that there are no insuperable differ- 
ences between the Anglo-Saxon countries and the So- 
viet Union or the People’s Democracies. The most intri- 
cate questions can be settled peacefully.” 


W hether the purpose of this approach is sud- 
denly to extoll the virtues of pacifism at the very mo- 
ment America is building up her military force, or to 
supplement the Russian “peace” propaganda that has 
been assiduously spread throughout the world for the 
last two years, the fact remains that the Soviets actual- 
ly believe they can make headway by such arguments. 





EVERYTHING BUT SINCERITY 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial view) 


It is a strange misconception of truth and an even 
stranger appraisal of the gullibility of the American 
and British citizenry. 

Deeds speak louder than words. New words of peace 
do not erase old acts of violence and treachery. 

Recently Foreign Secretary Herbert Morrison of 
Great Britain challenged “Pravda,” an official Russian 
newspaper, to print in full the text of a statement on 
public affairs. One of his points was that Russia does 
not permit freedom of the press. The Russian news- 
paper published the Morrison statement but answered 
that freedom of the press was not permitted to the 
writings of gangsters or enemies of Russia. Yet an offi- 
cial expression of friendship adopted by joint resolution 
of the Congress of the United States, addressed to the 
Russian Government and formally transmitted by 
President Truman three weeks ago, was suppressed—it 
certainly didn’t come from “gangsters.” 

The whole world knows that since 1946 Russia con- 
sistently has refused to allow the United Nations repre- 
sentatives to enter North Korea to study the situation 
there and that the military forces of the Communists 
crossed the 38th parallel in June, 1950, and sought to 
use force to subjugate the South Koreans. 

The whole world knows that the Chinese Govern- 
ment in Peiping sent organized forces into North Ko- 
rea in October, 1950, to attack United Nations troops, 
and yet the Russian Government has the effrontery 
still to call such armies “Chinese volunteers.” 


The words the Russians are using to profess 
friendship could bring joy and happiness to the peoples 
of all the world—if the words were really sincere. 

There could be genuine peace if the Russians were 
to demobilize the armies they have maintained at full 
strength since World War II ended, if the Russians 
would withdraw their troops from Germany and let 
that nation recover its independence, and if the Rus- 
sians would let go their stranglehold on the small satel- 
lite countries of Europe and give them back their 
independence and freedom. 

But there is no sign of any such change in attitude. 

The Russians can keep on uttering words of peace, 
but they will be meaningless. For their words are the 
words of peace-loving people, yet the acts are the acts 
of tyrants and aggressors. 

The words have in them the customary promises of 
friendship, the usual assurances of good will, and the 
same phrases of “sweetness and light”—they have, in 
short, everything but sincerity. 
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3 Big Safety Features 
for hot summer driving 


When heat waves dance on the highways, DANGER 
rides every turn of the wheels. Make sure your 
tires are SAFE. Get the benefit of these exclusive 
safety factors at your nearest Seiberling dealer’s. 


@ SEIBERLING Exclusive HEAT VENTS... 


protect against blowouts and tire failures 
due to HEAT, Tire Enemy No. 1. 


@ SEIBERLING Exclusive FLEX-ARC CONSTRUCTION 


gives 45% more protection against side-wall 
failures...easier riding, safer steering, too. 


© SEIBERLING Exclusive T«C SERVICE... 


T*C means Tire Care...will give you more 
SAFE miles from your present tires. 


SEIBERLING 


Seiberling Rubber Company ¢ Akron 9, Ohio * Toronto, Canada 


Makers of Americas Finest Tires and Fibes 









This 51 Billion Dollar Market 
of 31 Million People 


offers great Opportunity for Industry 


You will be on America’s Main Street with your plant on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in this rich Atlantic Seaboard area. 


MARKET: In this 100-mile-wide strip lives more than 20% 
of our population. . . with more than 25% of the buying power ! 
DIVERSITY: More than 82,000 industrial firms in this area 
annually produce billions of dollars in manufactured goods. 
TRANSPORTATION: Freight and passenger trains in a steady 
stream flow over the Pennsylvania and connecting lines in 
this 700-mile stretch of seaboard territory. Fast, efficient 
carload and less-than-carload freight service. 





ACCESSIBILITY: Convenient to main highways, secondary 
highways and business centers. Close to Washington, too! 


POWER, FUEL AND WATER: Ample, low-cost electric power! 
Coal, coke, gas, oil and water in abundance. 


AGRICULTURE: The near-by great and prosperous agricultural 
region is both a market and source of supply. 


MANPOWER: The largest supply in America. 


GOOD LIVING: Established, attractive communities, a wealth 
of cultural and recreational opportunities near at hand. 


TAXES: Favorable for industry. 
DISPERSAL: Plenty of open space in safe areas. 


OVERSEAS SHIPPING: Direct-to-dock train service at New 
York, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Boston, 
Providence and other ports. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


me yy" ar : uf ¥ 


: - y ae nee 
Pennsylvania Railroad Industrial Agents are ready to serve you. “SOS 2). eat 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
C D. Wilkins K. M. Collison J. V. Davis 
Union Station Union Station Penna. Station 
CEntral 6-7200 PLaza 9331 GRaat 1-6000 
Ext. 268 Ext. 688 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
H. C. Millman A. A. Metz 
Pennsylvania Station—30th St. Pennsylvania Station 
EVergreen 2-1000 PEnnsylvania 6-6000 
Ext. 3981 Ext. 2471 
D. B. LENNY, Broad Street Station Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EVergreen 2-1000 Ext. 8011 = 
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